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Opening and closing exercises are no small part of 
the influences which go to make up the power of a 
Sunday-school as a whole. The first five minutes of 
a Sunday-school ordinarily decide the impressions of 
the Sunday-school session for the day. And the last 
five minutes of a Sunday-school ordinarily decide the 
impressions which are to be taken away from the 
Sunday-school for the day. It behooves the superin- 
tendent, therefore, to consider well what is said, and 
how it is said, at the beginning, and what is said, and 
how it is said, at the close of every session of his 
Sunday-school. 


Of all the excuses that are offered for ill-doing, 
thoughtlessness is the most plausible and the least 
defensible. It is the most plausible because it seems 
to stand to reason, at first sight, that what has not 
been in one’s mind, one ought not to be responsible 
for. It is the least defensible, not because one has 
omitted to think of the right thing at the right time, 
but because @he has chosen the habit or attitude of 
refusing to think at all. You may be ignorant or 
inexperienced, you may be weak or weary in mind, 





you may be confused or helplessly forgetful, you may 
be misinformed or you may err in judgment as you 
often err in action ; but you can be thoughtful always, 
you must be thoughtless—never ! 


In one of the art galleries of Italy there is a curious 
picture, by an early painter, which represents a sick 
man stretched on his bed, and his physicians come to 
visit him. They have examined their patient, and 
ascertained his malady to be that his heart is gone— 
it has altogether disappeared. From a pulpit near 
by, St. Anthony of Padua is preaching on the text, 
“For where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also.” He announces where the particular organ in 
question will be found; and the clew he furnishes is 
followed up, in another compartment of the painting, 
by a group of the sick man’s friends, who open his 
strong box, and stand amazed at discovering the mis- 
sing member reposing among the abundant gold 
pieces. The artist apparently considered the incident 
an actual occurrence; and we should err in feeling 
unmixed amusement at his credulity. For it is as 
true as though it were a literal fact, that the heart 
may be enticed from its rightful plage to lie among 
earthly treasures; and it is no less certain that, if 
the affections are thus severed from their vital connec- 
tion, spiritual debility which may well call for anxi- 
ety will follow. The case of the invalid, in the pic- 
ture, is not so singular as at first it might seem. 


Our ideals of character are, in a measure at least, 
the projections of our own personality. We see and 
we admire in another that which we ourselves are, at 
our best; or that which we are consciously striving to 
be. We cannot, indeed, conceive a character or a 
personality as truly admirable, except in the direc- 
tion of our own experiences and outreachings. This 
it is which makes the recognition of nobleness in an- 
other an indication of nobleness in the observer, 
and which forbids the recognition of the good in 
another by one who has no trace of goodness in his 
own nature. General Sheridan has given an illus- 
tration of this truth in a recently reported conver- 
sation with a woman artist, who is to paint his por- 
trait for the Military Academy at West Point. He 
says that all the artists who have hitherto painted 
him, have unconsciously stamped their own nation- 
ality, and so far their own personality, on the por- 
traiture. An Italian made him seem an Italian, a 
German made him seem a German, a Mexican made 
him seem a Mexican. “ Now I have never,” he said, 
“been painted bya woman. I amsure you will make 
a good picture ; but don’t make a woman of me.” So 
it is that we show ourselves in our ideals, Andbso it 
is that the portraiture of Jesus of Nazareth cannot 
have been the work of unaided humanity. It is so 
unlike any personality the world had seen, or has 
seen, that clearly it is no conception of the human 
mind as such. Jesus Christ is not an Ideal Man. He 
is the Real Man,—the Son of Man ; The Man of men. 


One of the meanest modes of lying is by making 
the truth lie; by saying that which is true as far as it 
goes, but which intimates that which is utterly false. 
And while this mode of lying is a favorite mode with 
the willful slanderer and backbiter, it is not alto- 





gether abjured by thoughtless persons who are with- 
out malice in its using. It is strictly true, for example, 
of any woman, that “she is no better than she should 
be.” Yet when that truth is uttered concerning any 
woman of ordinarily good character, it is equivalent 
to a foul falsehood against her. Explicit details of 
truth in a narrative may be given in such a way as to 
amount to a cruel dnd baseless lic. If aman were to 
say of another, that he saw him in the surf when a 
companion was drowning, yet, although he was a 
strong swimmer, that man never moved a hand to 
help his drowning companion, it would be equivalent 
to a charge of cold-blooded heartlessness, if not of 
practical murder. The concealed fact, however, be- 
ing that the strong swimmer was just then struggling 
to save his own child from drowning,—the truth, so 
far as it was told, was made to lie. There is a good 
deal of this kind of lying by truth-telling in social 
comments on acquaintances and neighbors, and in in- 
cidental references to a preacher’s or a teacher’s utter- 
ances. “I never heard her say a hearty, enthusiastic 
word of anybody else ;” or, “She never praises another 
woman’s dress,” may be a literal truth while practi- 
cally a lie; if, indeed, it be spoken by one woman of 
another, whose characteristic is a peculiar quietness of 
manner and of speech on every subject, or is an ex- 
ceptional disregard of dress for herself or for any one 
else. So, again, a hearer may practically lie by say- 
ing truly concerning a preacher or a teacher, “I never 
heard him say one word against gambling ;” or, “In 
all the sermons I have heard from him, there has 
never been a single citation of a Bible text in explicit 
proof of the doctrine of the Divinity of Jesus Christ.” 
It is not enough that we guard our lips lest we speak 
that which is false; we must also guard our minds 
and hearts lest we make the very truth to lie, by our 
lack of a spirit of Christian love in all our utterances. 








VALUE AND POWER OF AN IDEAL. 


A great part of the tone and inspiration of life 
comes from its ideals. The life which lacks ideals 
lacks point and purpose. We require a goal toward 
which we may direct our energies. Upon this the 
main interest of life will centre. It will concentrate 
our efforts and organize our time and employments. 

Few men are utterly without ideality. Often the 
ideal is poor and low enough. It may be a mere hope 
of selfish gain or personal victory, or a dream of ease 
and indolence ; but such as it is, it adds interest to 
existence. It may stimulate hope and increase exer- 
tion, but it cannot lift the life to a higher level. It 
is a great power, a constant force operating upon 
conduct and character, but not for good. It holds 
the soul down, like a clog, and will not let it rise. 

Our characters can never rise above our ideals, 
We may do worse than we hope and try to do, but, 
in the long run, we shall never do better. We may 
fall short of our best aims, but we shall not exceed 
them. It may be said, If the case is so hopeless, why 
aim at a high mark at all? The answer is, that we 
shall do far better in pursuit of a high ideal than of 
a low one. Even if we do not reach the mark aimed 
at, we shall find that our course has been upward, 

It belongs to the very nature of all true ideals, that 
they should lie far in advance of our present attain- 
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ments. In this lies their chief value. 
is in their loftiness. They furnish a true and worthy 
standard of life. They show us plainly what we are ; 
how meagre and inadequate our present attainments, 
and, by doing so, prepare us for real progress. This 
is a necessfry element in all discipline and growth. 
There is no healthy progress possible for us until we 
see and recognize our defects of deed and thought. 
A noble ideal acts like a mirror to reveal us to our- 
selves. Self-knowledge enables us to lay the standard 
of our attainments alongside of the truer measure. 
When we do this honestly, we see the difference, and 
see where it is. Then we are in a position to profit 
by the ideal. We can then intelligently and success- 
fully resolve upon efforts to attain it. 


It is a great advantage to set the ideal clearly 
before the mind. ‘Too often it is only a vague dream, 
having little more reality to the mind than a half- 
remembered vision of the night. It must take definite 
shape before it can ever become a great power. The 
sight of it must be a waking vision when all the 
powers are in full exercise. It myst be set before the 
mind with all the clearness of a living reality. It 
must be inte!ligently formed. The will must choose 
it, and determine to follow hard after it with all the 
energy of the life; and then the feelings—those 
deep, inner fires which spread their heat and glow 
over every faculty and activity of the soul—must 
be kindled to warm the whole man with zeal in the 
pursuit. 


Their power 


There are plenty of men who have ideals enough, 
but not of the right kind. Their ideals lack sharp- 
ness of outline, and they themselves lack definiteness 
and strength of purpose in pursuing them. Even 
such ideals are not without their value; but they 
cannot develop fully rounded manhood. Their effects 
are often seen in lives of excellent and noble quali- 
ties, but lacking in energy and purpose; harmless 
lives, but not very helpful ones ; pleasing and amiable 
characters, but too narrow and negative to be widely 
useful or influential. 





There is no more fundamental difference among 
men than at the very point of their capacity to form 
ideals. This is not less true because we cannot always 
rightly discern men’s ideals, or because those ideals 
are not always held consciously before men’s minds: 
But if we could pry down beneath the machinery of 
action and motive, we should find the mainspring of 
every life in some ruling purpose, controlling hope, or 
longed-for attainment, which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, sways each da;*s action, and inspires each 
day’s effort. It is through the ideals of life that 
morality and religion gain the greatest power over us. 
The history of all phases of religion, the world over, 
shows the tendency of men to frame some ideal which 
night become the pattern of conduct and character. 
Sometimes this tendency has been shown by men’s 
exaggerating the good qualities of some hero or moral- 
ist, and supplying by legend what was lacking in 
reality. Examples of this tendency are found in 
Booddhism, Confucianism, and the hero-worship of 
all ancient peoples. Sometimes the result is accom- 
plished by fables and poetic fictions, as in the various 


All ideals which are practical and helpful must grow ; 
they must be formed in the process of life’s study 
and experience, They must be held in close relations to 
our daily work. They must not hang in the clouds, 
so vague and far away that they never exert am -in- 
fluence upon our commonplace duties. They must be 
a power for faithfulness even in the things that are 
least. They must be able to stoop to embrace the 
homeliest task, and must be strong enough to lift it 
heavenward. A right ideal will embrace at once the 
highest conceptions and the simplest duties. It will 
establish harmony and contact between the noblest 
character and the humblest and most patient faithful- 
ness in the duties which God sends to us, thus bring- 
ing earth and heaven near together. 

Such an ideal—clear, positive, high, and comprehen- 
sive—is an untold power in any life. It lifts the daily 
round of toil into dignity and divineness. It discloses 
possibilities of nobleness in every life, and guarantees 
to every earnest soul the opportunity of developing 
the choicest traits of character. We find such .an 
ideal fully rounded out and embodied in personality 
only in Jesus Christ. In him the grand and the 
lowly meet, and find their true unity. No thought is 
too lofty for his pure and heavenly mind, no duty or 
service too common for his patient and helpful spirit. 
In him we have an ideal at once lofty and practical ; 
worthy of heaven, and yet fitted to earth. Let us 
look long and earnestly, prayerfully and hopefully, 
on this ideal Life, resolving to make its principles and 
motives our own, and we shall find that as we look, 
and behold in it, as ina mirror, the glory of the Lord, 
we shall be transformed into the same image from 
glory to glory as by the spirit of the Lord. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Not only is it no sin to be tempted, but strong tempta- 
tions may even be a great gain to the tempted one. 
While Christian believers are to pray “ Lead us not into 
temptation,” those same believers are to “count it all 
joy” when they find themselves “in divers temptations,” 
knowing that the trying or the proving of their faith in 
and by temptations worketh patience, in order that 
patience may have its completing work in the character 
of the tempted one. Yet there are those who think it 
very strange that the Lord should suffer one of his chil- 
dren to be tempted. For example, there comes a Massa- 
chusetts reader, in perplexity of mind at this point, as 
follows: 


You have published, in The Sunday School Times, letters 
from people who say that the taste for tobacco has been entirely 
removed in answer to prayer. If you can, and if you think it 
is worth while, will you please tell me what you say to a story 
told me, and to questions asked me, the other day? I will give 
you the story in the teller’s own words. ‘TI inherited this appe- 
tite [for tobacco], and all my training fostered it. I always 
yielded to it without any thought whether it was sin or not. 
Fifteen years ago, soon after I became a Christian, I felt that I 
must give tobacco up. Since then there has been a continual 
battle with me, and many a defeat. .To-day the appetite for 
tobacco is as strong as it was fifteen years ago. I have pledged 
myself against it over and over again. I have prayed for 
strength to overcome the tempiation. I have prayed that the 
appetite might be taken entirely away from me; but it is not. 
Why not? Will the temptation remain as long asI live? Why, 
if God removes it for others, does he not do it for me? If I was 
a Christian, would he not do it? What more is there for me to 





mythologies of ethnic religions. These ideals which 
men make under the power of the religious instinct, 
reflect national characteristics. They are ideals of 
strength, beauty, craftiness, or self-denial, according 
as the people prize chiefly one or another of these 
qualities. In their various forms they are interesting 
expressions of human nature. To the various defini- 
tions of man might be added this, that he is an ideal- 
forming animal. 

The main practical question is : What shall the ideal 
be? What is its quality? What does it include? 
Does it comprehend the time and highest ends of 
human life? The capacity to form clearly, and to 
pursue such an ideal, only comes with discipline and 
growth. We have to hold our present ideals of life 
subject to constant improvement. They grow more 
definite only as life matures, and as experience brings 
to it new and better meanings. To think the best 
things is often quite as difficult as to do the best things. 


do?” To all this I can only say, “‘I do not know.” 


The promise of God is not that we shall not be tempted, 
but that, as children of God, we can have strength to re- 
sist temptation. To each child of God it can be said, it 
is said: “There hath no temptation taken you [by inheri- 
tance or otherwise] but such as man can bear: but God 
is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able [in his strength to resist]; but wiil with 
the temptation make also the way to escape, that ye may 
be able to endure it.” And the promise stands sure, 
meanwhile: “ Blessed is the man that endureth tempta- 
tion.” The habit of tobacco-using, like that of opium- 
using or of wine-drinking, is far easier formed than sur- 
rendered; and in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, 
he who has fallen into its power would have a life-long 
fight to resist it. The very will-power is weakened by 
the destruction of the nerve tone through which the will 
operates. As a rule, those who think they are not 
the slaves of such a habit, are those who have not 
really striven to break the chains which bind them. He 


the Massachusetts letter, has no doubt on that point. 
The writer of this paragraph recently met two boys on 
Chestnut Street, in Philadelphia, smoking cigarettes. 
He stopped them, and spoke to them in kindly warning 
against their folly. After a little conversation on the 
subject, one of the boys looked up in all seriousness, and 
said, “I wish I’d never begun to smoke, but I can’t break 
it off now.” “How old are you, my boy?” asked the 
questioner. ‘Going on eight,” said the little tobacco- 
slave. And it was evident that he realized the nature of 
his bondage. The power to resist temptation a believer 
has the right to ask for. Escape from the fact of temp- 
tation is not always best for the child of God. He who 
has faith in God will trust God to enable him to fight 
temptations so long as he lives here in a world of proba- 
tion; and he need not be disappointed so far. 


Whether a person gains light or is confirmed in blind- 
ness through a discussion of a subject where light is 
needed, depends quite as much upon the person who 
needs the light as upon the one who proffers it. An 
open mind will receive light where a closed one cannot. 
There are always readers of both sorts to pass upon what 
is written in the pages of The Sunday School Times. 
From one sort there come encouraging responses, and 
from the other sort disheartening ones, when any impor- 
tant theme has been treated here with any fullness. Just 
now it is on the child-training question that comments 
of both sorts multiply. Quite a number of correspon- 
dents coolly go back to the starting-point, and simply say 
over again what has already been said and responded to 
on this subject. Others, again, are hearty in expressing 
their thanks for help given them at points where before 
they were in doubt. Two letters in this line are worthy 
of mention here. A Michigan correspondent says: 


This is a somewhat tardily expressed, but a quite genuine, 
tender of grateful thanks for the closing summary and com- 
ments on the subject of “child-training.” I have no doubt that 
our home is one of thousands which will or which may be bene 
fited, aye, converted, on that subject; and this letter is to ask 
if all the letters and comments published cannot be gathered in 
a permanent form, in a modest volume or pamphlet? Many do 
not keep the files of The Sunday School Times. My own copy 
goes to an elder and loved sister in the “ far West,” week by week. 


An Iowa correspondent has a like desire for the repub- 
lication of those child-training articles; and he adds some 
words of comment and of illustration in their general 
line which have a value by themselves. He says: 


During the year that I have been a subscriber to The Sunday 
School Times I feel that I have been repaid a hundred fold for 
the expense and trouble of getting up clubs, by the assistance 
received in study of my Sunday-school lesson; but if only the 
first two pages of the paper had come to me, I should feel that 
I had obtained “ value received ;” for the editorials on the first 
page seem, each week, to be aimed directly at my humble self, 
and I find myself struck by an arrow of conviction which seems 
to come direct from God’s word. Your Notes on Open Letters 
have been particularly interesting and instructive to me, and 
the discussion on child-training seems too valuable and useful 
to be laid away out of sight. Could not all that has been pubs 
lished on that subject be profitably gathered into a tract for 
general circulation and more permanent use? Aliso the discus- 
sion on “ theatre-going, dancing, and card-playing.” In regard 
to your editorial reply to the Florida clergyman [on the dis- 
tinction between breaking a child’s will and disregarding achild’s 
will] I see the correctness of your reasoning fully proved by 
taking our heavenly Father for an example in his dealings 
with his children, as set forth in his Word. We find sometimes 
the choice is given to man to select right or wrong, and again 
we find an absence of choice, because man is incapable of rea- 
soning out and selecting the best course. Joseph was not given 
the choice between his comfortable home and Egyptian slavery, 
yet he was given the choice between honor and dishonor in the 
house of Potiphar. He could not understand the open-well 
danger, the insidious poison of a fond parent’s indulgence; but 
God saw the danger, and took him away from it by force. The 
danger he was capable of detecting in after years, the danger of 
moral pollution, God did not take him away from; but gave 
him the opportunity of a choice of action. So Jonah was forced 
by God to take a certain course; and, if we could pierce behind 
the veil, we would find that, in our present life, God, our 
heavenly Father, deals with us just as you state the earthly 
parent should deal with his erring children. We are taken by 
force from some sinful indulgence, which God, in his om- 
niscience, knows we are not able to comprehénd and tear our- 
selves away from. God strikes the razor from our hand, and 
saves us; and in after days we see the danger we have escaped 
from, which was hidden from our childish mind in the past. 


It has for years been inthe mind of the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times to gather for republication in per- 
manent form his editorial writings on the subject of child- 
training, with such additions as would give them a cer- 
tain measure of completeness. He still hopes to compass 
this; and in such a case his recent writings on will- 
training as over against will-breaking would naturally be 








who has made the struggle, like the person referred to in 





included in that compilation. 
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GIVING IS GROWTH. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


“Give us your smiles!” cry the flowers 
To the child who, with pattering feet, 

Finds that chasing the airy hours 
Leads only to what is sweet. 


When the child is merged in the maiden, 
Blushing among the flowers, 

The sky is wondrously laden 
With woven sunlight and showers. 


“Give me your love!” the lover sighs, 
Sad in his ardor’s sway ; 

And joyously, pitying eyes with eyes, 
She glances her years away. 


“But now your life,” the unseen world 
Calls in strong wind and woe, 

“ Give me like scattered sea-dritt, whirled 
Upon the death-tide’s flow!” 


’ Here are no flowers, yet she smiles; 
For a true woman know’th 
That joy of receiving but beguiles, 
And giving away is growth. 





THE PROPHET OF THE THRESHOLD. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE F. GENUNG. 


The forerunner’s act in sending from the prison to 
inquire of Jesus if he was really the coming One, was 
made by our Lord the occasion of defining that prophet’s 
relation to the kingdom of heaven. The Saviour assigned 
him to an order quite distinct from that kingdom. His 
spiritual life moved rather in that circle of ethical values 
which are of the Law and the Prophets. The fact, how- 
ever, that he was essentially of the Old Testament, would 
not account for his perplexity with regard to the great 
One whom he had introduced to the world. He inter- 
preted and enforced the Old Testament law as it ought 
to be understood ; and, rightly understood, that law is a 
schoolmaster leading to Christ.. Many a one of far 
inferior endowments had been led by his preaching to 
the Lamb of God. Strange as the paradox may seem, it 
was because he was a prophet, and the greatest of 
prophets, that John in his long and langnishing im- 
prisonment ceased for one brief moment to recognize the 
fulfillment of his vision. The very luminousness of his 
preconceptions, intense and dominating as they were, 
and yet one-sided as is all human conception of the 
‘Divine, had made the prophetic picture too decisive to 
be easily retouched in the presence of the infinite and 
yet disappointing reality. e 

Being a prophet, John received the word of God at 
first hand, and was wholly committed to the supremacy 
of an original ideal of character. But the word of God 
thus speaking immediately means, to a great degree, the 
prophet’s self idealized. If he is himself a man of some- 
what narrow sympathies, and with a single mission, he 
will see correspondingly few things so important in the 
kingdom of God as to be traits worthy of a divine Mes- 
siah. John was such a man; and he was subjected to a 
test which no other messianic poet or prophet ever met, 
—that of seeing his vision realized in actual flesh and 
blood. If, when the greater One came, John’s glowing 
and yet narrow preconception felt itself disappointed, 
this was due to the collision, in a single mind, of the 
ideal and the real under the wholly unique condition of 
the real being infinitely the greater. 

John was especially a preacher of repentance. The 
great end which to him seemed important in the moral 
world was amendment of life. He keenly felt the evil 
of the time, and his upright nature strongly antagonized 
it. It was his mission to awaken the conscience, to 
separate men and assign them to their true moral classes, 
to make the contrast between the evil and the good clear, 
so that refuges of lies should be demolished, and the 
true qualifications for the coming kingdom unmistakably 
detined. In this mental cast he was like Malachi, who 
felt centuries before, among the luxurious Jews, that an 
age of consummation must be ushered in by returning 
and discerning between the righteous and the wicked, 
and who foretold the coming Lord as like a refiner’s fire. 
With such men the distinct and exclusive aim of religion 
is reform of conduct, and it has its field of operation only 
with the wicked. Any more highly developed spiritual 
work than to fill the valleys and dig down the hills in 
the way of the Lord,—that is, to bring about amendment 
in distinctly sinful lives—they do not recognize as be- 
longing to the sphere of redemption. 

What Johff conceived to be important in the moral 
world, that alone he expected of the Messiah. The 
greater One whom he announced was to be the consum- 





mate winnower. His fan was in his hand; he should 
thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat into the 
garner, burning up the chaff with unquenchable fire. 
All his divine traits were auxiliary, in John’s mind, to 
the work of separation and judgment. He evidently 
expected that, as soon as the Saviour’s manifestation was 
fairly begun, there should follow a great era of decision 
and overturning. The Holy Spirit with which he should 
baptize was to be a burning and testing fire. Even in 
that broader view of the Saviour which the fourth evan- 
gelist attributes to John, it is.the sin of the world, and 
the need of a remedy, which dominates his conception 
of the Lamb of God. With expectations so narrowed 
and specialized, it is not to be wondered at that after 
John had waited for months, lying neglected in prison, 
into which he had been thrown for faithfulness in the 
very work which the coming One was to carry to com- 
pletion, hearing no tidings of revival or widespread 
moral winnowing, he should have craved some reassur- 
ing token that Jesus was really the one who should come 
to save the world. 

John’s satisfaction in Christ’s work became dimmed 
because he was of a different spiritual order. His enthu- 
siasm was for results in character-building,—on a line with 
the heavenly kingdom indeed, but not the peculiar glory 
of that kingdom. Christ’s characteristic activity was 
beyond him. He advocated a different morality, with a 
different spring and goal. High and spiritual as was the 
morality which John preached, and intrepid as was he 
in upholding the standard, the lesser one who was really 
and characteristically of the kingdom of heaven was 
greater than he. And because his enthusiasm was so 
decided, and the moral goal so clearly defined, he found 
difficulty in revising and expanding the ideal of a life- 
time in the enlarging presence of an actualized Messiah. 

It is saying nothing invidious to assert that John was 
not of the kingdom of heaven. The assertion does not 
mean that God has forever done with John and with all 
that form‘of character of which he is the type,—that he 
dwelt in a historical twilight which ceased with the dawn 
of the Saviour’s own manifestation. There is always a 
place in redemption for work of John’s kind. Such 
spiritual teaching, and such intrepid faithfulness to plain 
right, always have their mission and their importance. 
John is but the type of the revivalist or preacher of 
repentance,—that person who does the work of conduct- 
ing souls up to the kingdom of God,—the work of pre- 
paring the way of the Lord, and making straight his 
paths. Great and noble and necessary work it is. To 
many minds it seems the very end and aim of all the 
gospel; for it is none other than the work of leading 
sinners to repentance. It is indeed an important task 
of the Christian ministry in every age. The Saviour’s 
message.at the outset of his own active life was: “Re- 
pent; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Never- 
theless, it is preparatory and transitional work which is 
not characteristic of the realized kingdom of God, and 
which may even, by the brilliancy of its results, obscure 
the vision of the enthusiastic adept in this kind for the 
more developed purposes and results of that kingdom. 


In other words, John was not only historically, but 
ethically, of a preliminary order. The morality which he 
taught, and which the preacher of repentance teaches, is 
of finite and inadequate upward reach. Spiritual and 
heart-searching it may be, but it is easily satisfied. It 
aims simply to re-estabiish ordinary human integrity and 
rectitude. Men may have attained its requirements, and 
yet be able only to say: “‘ Weare unprofitable servants ; 
we have done that which it was our duty to do.” In the 
case of the degraded and vicious, this is indeed a great 
achievement, to bring them where the plainest canons of 
ordinary society are observed. But the sphere of such 
work is simply the morality of justice, of common orderli- 
ness, of the avoidance of excess and vice. It is simply 
purging out wickedness, and bringing the account toa 
balance. The reasonable limit of its requirement may be 
reached, and yet the life, apart from the history of its 
transition from darkness to light, excite no wonder or 
admiration. Indeed, the person thus renovated stands 
simply on the threshold of the kingdom, ready to go on 
and realize the high sonship to God which it offers as 
his privilege. 

That the workmanship of such character-builders is 
distinct from that contemplated by the Saviour’s teach- 
ing, a simple test may suffice to show. Our Lord’s first 
injunction in setting forth the ideal of the Beatitudes 
was, “ Let your light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” It is evident that he prescribed as the goal of 
human striving no mere common integrity such as the 
sin-stained and degraded may think themselves happy in 
having attained, His blessed one is to be so irradiated 











by the purpose of self-denying love that the simple con- 
templation of his present character and spirit shall cause 
men to give glory to the Father that begat him with the 
word of truth. There is to be something transcendent 
and distinctive in the current deportment, so that it shall 
be like a city set on a hill. Consider now how the sub- 
jects of John’s moral processes stand this test. He 
required the exhibition of fruits in the life, but they were 
fruits worthy, not of full divine indwelling, but of repent- 
ance. When the people inquired of him what they 
should do, he counseled them to share of their abundance 
with the needy. The publicans were to be simply honest 
in the discharge of their duties; the soldiers, to be orderly 
and contented. Let the man, then, who is looking for 
marks of the wonderful redeeming power of God, observe 
this reformed publican or soldier withoufreference to his 
past, or to the abuses which have crept into his calling. Is 
there anything calculated to strike the beholder dumb 
with wonder in the spectacle of an official who does not 
pervert his calling, or a soldier who does not invade the 
security which he is set to guard? The specimen of 
redeeming handiwork is simply fulfilling the law of his 
type,—simply being that without which he would be no 
true soldier or publican. Contemplated merely as he is, he 
rays forth no extraordinary glory as an achievement of 
redeeming grace. 

But John surely abode this test which the Saviour pro- 
posed for his blessed ones? Whoever saw his devoted 
life and his faithful advocacy of right must assuredly 
have been led to glorify his Father in heaven? True; 
but it was not so much his daily life as his preaching 
which allied him to the kingdom of God. His life he 
withdrew from exhibition; all that was transcendent, or 
immediately glorious to common eyes, in it was the con- 
ventional virtue of the ascetic recluse. But his voice was 
true; ‘it rang forth no uncertain sound, whether among 
self-righteous Pharisees or with the adulterous Herod. 
All he professed to be in sacred history was a voice,—the 
voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, “ Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord.” The people who came to Jesus 
beyond the Jordan unconsciously summed up the Baptist’s 
mission in their remark, “ John indeed did no sign ; but 
all things whatsoever John spake of this man were true.” 
He was content to exert his influence simply as a voice. 

And his disciples, do they not reflect: glory on the 
God of grace? We have already seen the inadequacy of 
the ordinary morality to which John exhorted them for 
this result. And yet this morality, taken in connection 
with its rise, might well induce conviction and gratitude 
in the beholders. John’s disciples shone as trophies, 
They were glorious when the matter of what they had 
been, and of what they had become through grace, was 
taken into the account. Like many a redeemed sinner 
to-day whose present moral elevation, absolutely con- * 
sidered, may be very moderate indeed, these repentant 
outcasts were a glory to God by reason of the riches of 
grace exhibited in reclaiming them. The occasion for 
rejoicing and glorifying God lay with them, as with the 
returning prodigal, in their restoration : ‘‘ It was meet to 
make merry and be glad; for this‘thy brother was dead 
and is alive again; and was lost, and is found.” 

The glorifying power, therefore, of John’s followers, lay 
in their history. As fruits of repentance they might be 
shining lights. It was the process, it was the movement, 
that glorified the Father. A man that is preserving 
ordinary integrity may be no marvel of righteousness in 
himself, but such a one strongly pushing toward Christ 
is indeed a subject for thanksgiving. Catch him in 
motion, see whither he is tending, and how strenuously, 
and you will feel that the grace of God is magnified in 
him. But it is not as of the kingdom, but as pressing 
into it, that his alliance with the kingdom is clearly 
established. This essential characterjstic of movement, 
violent striving, pressing in, was taken by the Saviour as 
the note of John’s ministry. John had made it charac- 
teristic ofthe times. “ From the days of John the Baptist 
until now the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and 
men of violence take it by force.” ‘The law and the 
prophets were until John; from that time the gospel of 
the kingdom of God is preached, and every man entereth 
violently into it.” Jesus, it will be observed, a-signed 
to John a place intermediate between the old dispensa- 
tion and the new. He was more than an old-time prophet 
because he preached the gospel of the kingdom of God, 
and set in motion a strong current of striving for that 
kingdom. Of those born of women, none have arisen 
greater than John the Baptist, for none have produced 
stronger or more beneficent surges of influence toward the 
kingdom; nevertheless, he that is little among those at 
rest in the spirit and purpose of heavenly love is greater 
than he. ‘ 

The kingdom of God therefore is something more than 
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the barely redeemed state. Let us realize this to-day. 
Let us labor to redeem men, but let it be to a knowledge 
of the love of him who is perfect. The man whose only 
“light” is that he has been reclaimed, and who must 
keep telling of it in order to glorify God by his history, 
is not entirely of the kingdom. He isa disé¢iple of the 
threshold. He needs to go on, as did those disciples of 
John whom Paul found at Ephesus, and learn that there 
is a Holy Spirit. The kingdom of Christ, when we have 
fully realized it, is the supremacy of Christ-like love, and 
the clearness of single-hearted insight, whose redeeming 
fervor no enmity cools, and whose only limit of striving 
is the perfect love of God. 





THE POWER OF JOHN’S PREACHING. 
BY THE REV. J. ©. FERNALD. 


It was amazing. We put a beautiful church in the 
midst of a city, and then wander at the man who can 
draw crowds in to hear the gospel preached. But this 
man stayed afar in the wilderness, and emptied the cities 
to form his vast congregation. For modern camp-meet- 
ings, every comfort is provided,—tents, cottages, amphi- 
theatres roofed and seated, first-rate restaurants, delightful 
music, and an array of brilliant preachers. Even then 
they often disappoint, and do not pay expenses. But 
this man provided not a tent, not a seat, not a meal. 
There was absolutely nothing but the preacher and the 
river, “In those days came John the Baptist preaching 
in the wilderness of Judea, and saying, Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand. Then went out to 
him Jerusalem and all Judea, and all the region round 
about Jordan, and were baptized of him in Jordan con- 
fessing their sins.” 

Curiosity may draw multitudes, but it cannot hold 
them long. Curiosity is useful to every preacher before 
a new congregation, every teacher before a new class, to 
secure him a fair hearing. If, before its power is spent, 
he can give them solid thought, arouse helpful impulses, 
that transient emotion of curiosity may become a vesti- 
bule through which he may lead worshipers into the 
very presence of the Lord; otherwise, he must expect 
to see its power very quickly spent. 

The deeper elements of John’s preaching were mainly 
two : conscience, and the Spirit of God. 

1. Conscience.—The man of science talks about his 
facts.” There is no fact of the body so wonderful as 
this factof the soul. The anatomist thinks he knows all 
about a man because he has taken his brain out and ana- 
lyzed it. He has not learned half as much of the real 
man as he might by studying the action of his conscience 
while the brain was in. 

There is an original sense of right and wrong ready for 
appeal in the youngest child, such as is never found in 
the best trained animal. You cannot get the brute intelli- 
gence beyond fear of punishment, hope of reward, love 
of approbation. But human conscience is ultimate. It 
can spurn hope and conquer fear. It can sustain John 
Huss, led, in yellow robes painted with flames and devils, 
to the stake, amid the anathemas of the priests and the 
hootings of the mob, It can torment a Byron amid the 
applause of nations. : 

Say what you will of the power of education to change 
its decisions, there are certain main distinctions in which 
all humanity agrees. Cortes had the Crusaders’ belief 
that the extermination of infidels was service to the 
Lord. But when he put to death the young captive 
emperor Guatemozin, in the shadowy forest, on a dubious 
pretext, though ali the forms of military law were ob- 
served, yet when the doomed man looked at him from 
the fatal tree, and said, “Why do you slay me so un- 
justly? God will require it of you,” a dread was awa- 
kened in the conqueror’s heart. In the still nights, he 
would sleeplessly pace to and fro, till once he walked off 
the wall of the old temple where he lodged, and received 
a disfiguring wound. “he man of many battles at last 
felt murder on hissoul. Then he quailed before the dead 
us he never had before the living. 

The conscience of Israel had been chilled by Saddu- 
cean doubts, and soothed by Pharisaic ceremonies; but 
there was in all hearts the deep slumbering sense of sin 
unatoned, and of spiritual unworthiness that no ceremo- 
nial could relieve and no scofling banish. To this power 
of conscience the wilderness preacher directly appealed. 
He told them the Messiah of ancient promise was now 
close at hand. He was “‘of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity.” Righteousness was to be the only qualifica- 
tion for citizenship in His kingdom. He took the thought 
of Malachi: “ Who may abide the day of his coming? 
... He is like a refiner’s fire, and like -fullers’ soap,” 
and stated it in his own forceful words, and in the pres- 
ent tense: “ Now also the axe is laid unto the root of the 





trees: therefore every tree which bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire.” A present 
judgment of the heart-searching God, was a thought to 
act on the conscience with tremendous power. It is so 
in every age. Paul made judgment to come seem a near 
reality, and Felix trembled. Close upon the realization 
of impending doom comes the inquiry, “What must I 
do to be saved?” 

He was himself the embodiment of the man of con- 
science, caring for nothing but spiritual realities. The 
man who could sleep, like Jacob, under the Oriental sky, 
with a stone for a pillow; who wished no raiment better 
than the coarse, long-enduring camels’-hair robe of the 
Bedouin shepherd, who could make a good meal on 
locusts, and knew where to find wild honey,—could not 
very well be driven away or starved out. He could not 
be touched with any bribes of ease or riches. He would 
more readily condemn rich and titled sinners than the 
poor and outcast ones who touched his rugged heart 
with pity. Conscience is leveling, and only when men 
see that the preacher knows nothing of class or caste 
distinctions do his reproofs have any power. “I hope,” 
said an English gentleman to Mr. Moody, “that you will 
be able to do something for the miserable poor of Lon- 
don.” “TI hopeso,” replied Mr. Moody; “and I hope 
also to do something for the miserable rich.” The ap- 
peals of such fearless and impartial preachers come with 
power to the consciences of men. 

Let the child see that his parents hold all attractions 
of wealth, station, luxury, or even common comfort, less 
than nothing incomparison to the supreme right, whether 
for themselves or him, and all their teachings of right 
and wrong will come with power. Let the Sunday-school 
class see that the teacher knows no distinctions of dress, 
but only of character, and holds the law of God above 
all fashions, maxims, or opinions of men, and, whatever 
else they may do, they will respect that rock-likesincerity. 

John the Baptist knew where to hit the conscience. 
The man of the desert had somehow learned the prevail- 
ing faults and moral needs of his contemporaries,—per- 
haps because he looked on their society from the outside, 
—and he went straight for the vulnerable points. He 
knew it was an age of selfishness, when the sick poor 
were left to fight with the dogs for the crumbs thrown 
out at rich men’s gates. “He that hath two coats, let 
him impart to him that hath none; and he that hath meat, 
let him do likewise.” He knew that the publicans mul- 
tiplied Roman taxation all the way down the line, to 
enrich themselves by impoverishing the people. To 
them it was, “ Exact no more than that which is ap- 
pointed you.” He knew the soldiers’ faults, and charged 
them, “Do violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely ; 
and be content with your wages.” These are probably 
but specimens of his discriminating utterances. Many 
parents let their children drift out of-acquaintance with 
them, so that all their reproofs and instructions are wide 
of the children’s real moral needs, and might as well be 
in an unknown tongue. Better make less money, see 
less company, but understand that little home group 
somehow. ‘The Sunday-school teacher must study his 
class till, in his walks and rides, his reading and his 
prayers, he can bring them before him in vision, and 
know how the temptations of Pharisee and Sadducee, 
soldier and publican, enter the lives of clerks, newsboys, 
or school-girls. 

Yet this stern preacher of conscience always held out 
ahope. Reproof that pushes the reproved down from 
the reprover does, ordinarily, more harm than good. A 
constant tone of “I am disgusted with you” never helped 
anybody. John made the people feel they needed a 
Saviour, because they had sins to be saved from. Then 
he taught that the Saviour would really save: “ Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” 

2. The Power of the Holy Spirit.—Whenever a preacher 
is greatly successful, critics and reporters weary them- 
selves to find “the secret of his power.” A college 
president said of Spurgeon, “I thought the man must 
have brains somewhere, but I don’t see where they are.” 
In the make-up of the mighty preacher, he did not find 
what he had learned to regard as the signs of intellectual 
greatness, But the accomplished scholar made a mistake 
in thinking to find the power of the gospel in the shape 
of the preacher’s head. There is a something that can 
come upon a man, and make his message a converting 
word. Without this, all mental endowments, all riches 
of learning, all graces of speech, fail. With this, men of 
the most opposite traits and training accomplish one 
identical result. Whitfield, the entrancing orator but 
impracticable man; John Wesley, the very genius of 
organization; Jonathan Edwards, the abstruse thinker, 
reading his sermons from a closely written manuscript ; 
Spurgeon, who never writes a sermon, but finds “ nothing 


words ;” Moody, with his abrupt sentences and fund of 
anecdotes,—in what respect are these various men alike? 
In absolute dependence upon “the power from on high.” 

No man can explain it; but that mysterious Power 
hushes your very breath as you enter the room where it 
dwells. As you listen to the man upon whom it abides, 
all the deepest impulses of ygur nature are stirred. In 
the mere reading of the Word, the message seems spoken 
to you just now from heaven. All the preacher’s argu- 
ments become irresistibly convincing, all his illustrations 
singularly appropriate, all his appeals wonderfully per- 
suasive. But you can no more carry that power away in 
a note-book than you can carry the sunshine away in a 
bottle. The verbatim report in the morning paper leaves 
out just this mysterious power. The only way you can 
carry it with you is yourself to draw near to God, as the 
preacher has done; then,in your own phrase, plead with 
men from your own heart, as the preacher did from his. 

This was the power of the man of whom it was prophe- 
sied, “ He shall be filled with the Holy Ghost even from 
his mother’s womb.” This utilized the transient impulse 
of curiosity, exalted his own rugged, sturdy manliness ; 
made his unsparing reproofs attract, and not offend; 
awakened the consciences of the people, and made them 
ready to hear and believe in Christ. The awakening and 
saving power then was the same as now. 

This power comes in lonely retirement with God—to 
John in the wilderness, to Jesus on the midnight moun- 
tain, to his followers now who obey his command, “ When 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret.” Such are rewarded openly with the power which 
makes the humblest work result in salvation. Not all 
can be learned or eloquent, but every preacher and 
teacher, every father, mother, and friend, can have this 
greatest, supremest power; for “If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children; how 
much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him.” 





GRADED LESSONS. 
BY DR. J. D, MOODY. 


One often-repeated objection to the present Intéer- 
national lesson system, is the difficulty of adapting the 
same lesson to old and young. Indeed, it has proved a 
very serious objection to many an inexperienced teacher, 
and often to some older ones as well. But the system as 
a whole has proved to be so much better than any other 
which has ever been devised, that, rather than abandon the 
plan, we should try every means to remove the objection. 
My experience has shown that this can be done to quite 
an extent in a properly conducted teachers’-meeting. 

Comparatively few of our primary or intermediate 
teachers are able to make the most of the old Testament 
lessons. It can be done, but only by one naturally gifted 
in this work, or by one who has been trained to it. 

The teachers’-meeting must not be a debating club. 
Neither should it bea place primarily to learn the lesson, 
but it should be a place to fit teachers for teaching. In 
preparing the lesson for the teachers’-meeting, remember 
that you have hungry teachers who are to be fed with 
milk for the babes, and strong meat for the older ones. 
Prepare your food, and season it properly for them? 

In every school there areat least three grades of scholars, 
primary, intermediate, and adult. The lesson taught for 
one will not answer for another. 

In preparing the lesson for our teachers’-meeting, I 
always have before my mind these three grades of scholars. 
I make it a rule to have some special thoughts or plans 
of teaching for each grade in every lesson. In conduct- 
ing the teachers’-meeting, I vary my plan frequently, in 
order to bring these points in, and to give variety to the 
exercise. Sometimes I will hardly questicn the class at 
all, simply telling how I would teach this lesson for each 
grade, and what special points to bring into each one. 
Sometimes I will question the teachers as I would a 
primary class, sometimes as an intermediate class. Most 
frequently, however, I will question as for an adult class, 
and, as often as opportunity occurs, will say, “Now I 
would use this point for Mrs. B——’s class of little girls,” 
or, in another case, “For Mrs. H——’s class of boys,” 
and telling how I would use it, how illustrate it, etc. 

Very often teaching the lesson as to a primary class 
will make it more simple, and easier of comprehension to 
the older ones as well. I-believe I have overcome this 
difficulty, to a large degree, by just this kind of work in 
our teachers’-meeting. The teachers’-meeting is not the 
place to post the teacher as to the lesson; it is the place 
to teach the teachers how to teach the lesson. In mak- 

ing my preparation, I put myself in the place of a 
teacher of each grade, and wonder what I am going to 
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that class. Now I am but a plain, ordinary man, and 
not gifted in primary work; I cannot originate all the 
bright things and good points in each lesson. But few 
persons can do so. “ How do I study it?” I will tell 
you. I first get my lesson from the Bible with the aid of 
concordance, maps, and dictionary. Then I take up my 
denominational help, and study it from that standpoint. 
I believe in being loyal. Then I take up other denomi- 
national helps, of which I regularly take several. I have 
learned from experience that, as a rule, one certain help is 
especially strong in primary work, another one in inter- 
mediate work, another in exegesis, and still another in 
illustrations, and soon. When I see notice of a new help, I 
procure a copy of it at once, to see if I can use it in my 
work, After thoroughly preparing my lesson for myseif, I 
look over these other helps in order to get inspiration from 
their methods, or to get additional or better points than 
T already have, that may be suitable for each different 
grade of scholars. I always make special study of the 
primary part of the helps. In this way I am prepared 
to instruct our teachers in the different grades. Any 
lesson can, in this way, be made full of interest and full 
of thought for the most inexperienced teacher. 

Plans and illustrations can be given them that will 
make their work a pleasure, but without which it would 
beatask. It is not enough that the teacher understands 
all about the lesson herself, but she must know how to 
adapt her knowledge to the child’s mind before her. To 
aid farther in this, I generally put the point or group of 
points on the blackboard, in order that they may see the 
whole picture at one glance, and be better enabled to 
copy it. Each teacher cannot well make the preparation 
of which I am speaking; but in each school one person 
can do it, and be an efficient helper to the others. 

This takes money and time. I buy everything that I 
think will help me in it, from the broadside illustrations 
of Rameses II., a copy of some magazine, or a book on 
teaching, to the costly commentary. I cannot do other- 
wise. I need them to carry on “my Father’s business.” 
They are part of my stock in trade. It pays. Of course, 
one improves in the use of these methods and means, 
And then there is real joy in the knowledge that you 
have been helpful to “ one of these little ones.” 





PASTOR’S MONTHLY REVIEW. 
BY THE REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


Let there be an understanding that the pastor is to 
review the Sunday-school on the last Sunday of each 
month, and will expect an answer to at least two ques- 
tions on each lesson: ‘ What is the golden text?” 
* What duty did we learn from this lesson?” This will 
have a good effect on superintendent, teachers, and 
scholars, somewhat like a public school’s expectation of 
a visit from the superintendent, only the pastor should 
see.that the anticipation is in his case a pleasanter one. 
The Sunday-school superintendent may prepare for this 
review by associating each lesson with one or more 
picture-symbols, by which the title, golden text, and 
duty of each lesson will be suggested. The following 
review for October will explain the plan, which I find 
more effective than only one review per quarter: 

Draw in advance on the blackboard a shield, a small 
boat, a globe with a cross on it, an open hand, a sheaf, 
and a mite-box. Have these covered with separate slips 
of paper, and uncovered, one by one, as they are re- 
ferred to. 

Of what is this shield a symbol? (Of faith.) What 
does it remind us was the title of the first lesson? (The 
Centurion’s Faith.) What does it remind us was the 
golden text? (‘‘I have not found so great faith,” ete.) 
What duty, learned in that lesson, does it recall? (To 
trust and obey Christ as the world’s captain.) 

What does this boat remind us was the title of the 
second lesson? (The Tempest Stilled.) What does it 
remind us was the golden text? What duty does it 
recall? (Calm readiness to go with Christ through any 
storm unfearing.) 

What does this globe with a cross on it remind us was 
the title of the third lesson? (Power to Forgive Sins.) 
What does it remind us was the golden text? What 
duty does it recall? (That we should bring friends at 
home and heathen abroad to forgiveness, joy, and strength 
by bringing them to Jesus.) 

What is a hand the symbol of ? (Power.) Whatdocs 
this hand remind us was the title of the fourth lesson? 
(Three Miracles.) What does it remind us was the 
golden text? What duty does it recall? (That we 
should pray gp if Jesus were near enough to touch.) 

What does this sheaf remind us was the title of the 
fifth lesson? (The Harvest, etc.) What do the sheaf 
and mite-box together remind us was the golden text? 





That is the duty too, only it means more than giving 
money. God freely ‘gave Christ for us all,” and we 
should “ first of all give our own selves to the Lord” 
(2 Cor. 8 : 5). 

The pastor’s monthly review needs to be planned 
before the beginning of the month, that the school may 
prepare for it, and so I add, in brief, the review for 
November. 

What does this blackboard picture of a hand holding 
up a cross remind us was the subject of our first Novem- 
ber lesson? (Confessing Christ.) Now I cover it up to 
remind you of the golden text,—what was it? Now I 
uncover it again to remind you of the duties we learned 
from that lesson,—what was it? (To take my cross and 
follow Jesus,—v. 38.) 

What does this lamp shining through a grated window 
remind us was the golden text of the second lesson of 
this month? (Revision: “ He was the lamp that burn- 
eth and shineth.” That verse. was what? (Christ’s 
Witness to John.) What duty did we learn from that 
lesson? (To tell Jesus our troubles and doubts.) 

What do these two yokes, one heavy and one light, 
remind us was the subject of the third lesson of the 
month? (Judgmentand Mercy.) What dothey remind 
us was the golden text? What duty do they recall? 
(That we should give up Satan’s heavy and galling yoke 
for the light and easy yoke of Christ’s service. ) 

In our lesson to-day about Jesus and the Sabbath, what 
does this picture of a Bible, a hand, and a plate connected 
by the figure 7 remind us are the three kinds of lawful 
work for Sunday? (Works of religion, of mercy, and 
of necessity.) The duty we should learn from this lesson 
is in the golden text,—what is it? (‘‘It is lawful to do 
good on the Sabbath day.”) Idleness is Sabbath-break- 
ing as much as play or work. We are to rest by change 
from our own selfish work for gain to unselfish work 
for God. 





“I AM WITH YOU ALWAY.” 
BY ANNA F, RAFFENSPERGER. 


Who can make you this positive assurance truthfully ? 

Not your mother. She was your earliest friend, and 
in infancy and childhood you were happy only in her 
presence. Her smile was your sunshine, her frown your 
darkest cloud. But, as the years passed by, you had to 
leave her, and make your own place in the world. In 
heart, you were still her loving child; but one sad, sad 
day she went away from you and earth forever, She 
could not be with you alway. 

Your father cannot make you this promise. His care 
sheltered and fostered you in your young days. His 
counsels guided you. His warnings turned your feet 
away from dangerous paths. You felt that in him you 
had a strong, safe place of refuge. But, ere you were 
aware, his work for you’was ended. He could not be 
with you alway. 

Your brothers and sisters, children of your own parents, 
cannot promise to be with you alway. You grew up 
together. ‘You knelt around one mother’s knee for your 
evening prayers. You shared the same joys and sorrows. 
Your lives seemed woven together. But the time came 
when, inevitably, each one of you began to entertain 
hopes and fears and plans of your own. The old home 
was broken up, and you separated to form new homes 
widely severed from each other. Continents and oceans 
divide you, and some have journeyed still farther,—even 
to the land that is very far off. ‘They could not be with 
you alway. 

Nor yet the friends and companions you have bound 
to yourself during your life. They have been tested in 
many an hour of trial. Some have proved true as steel. 
Some have been but sunshine friends, who deserted you 
when the first shadow darkened athwart yoursky. But, 
or true or faithless, chance and change have come to all. 
You may cherish fond remembrances of them, but they 
are with you no more. 

Neither, as you have proved by heart-breaking experi- 
ence, can your wife, your husband, be with you alway. 
In life’s young morning you held each other by the hand 
at the altar, and promised to love and cherish each other 
till death did you separate. You kept your vows, and, 
in your mutual love, the old story of Eden was repeated ; 
and, in spite of sorrow and trial, your home was a Para- 
dise on earth. But death came to dissolve the bonds, 
and now you will go mourning all the remainder of your 
days because your dearest, best beloved friend can be 
with you in this world no more forever. 

It is only Christ who can say, “Lo, I am with you 
alway.” With Christ, our Saviour, our Elder Brother, 
our Friend, our Master, our Guide, giving us this sweet 
assurance, we can calmly tread life’s saddest, roughest 
ways, and can even go serenely down into the valley of 








the shadow of death, singing as we go: “TI will fear no 
evil; for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff, they 
comfort me.” . 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


MAMIE’S LESSON. 
BY MINNIE E. KENNEY. 

“Oh, dear!” 

Mamie uttered an exclamation of dismay as she stood 
on the lower step of the broad stairway and looked up 
at the tall old-fashioned clock which was ticking solemnly 
away on the landing, just as it had ticked every day of 
Mamie’s short life. Ten minutes of nine, and in just ten 
minutes more the clock would strike, and mamma would 
call: “It is time for your half-hour’s practice, Mamie.” 

And she did so want to finish the new dress she was 
making for Arabella. Of course, it could be finished 
afterward, but she wanted to complete it now, and put 
it on so that her waxen ladyship would be all ready for 
her to take out for a walk. If only that persistent old 
clock would stop for a few minutes! but no, it ticked 
steadily on, and while Mamie stood on the stairs it 
gained a minute, so now she had only nine minutes left. 
Grandpa had just been winding the clock, and with 
carelessness that was very unusual, he had forgotten to 
lock the door of the tall case. Mamie’s quick eyes spied 
that it was ajar, and perhaps it was this that made a 
sudden temptation flash into her mind. 

Why not push the hand backward, and gain time to 
finish Arabella’s dress? It would not really be much 
harm; for she would have to practice her half-hour just 
the same, argued the tempter; and though Mamie knew 
better than to believe that it was no harm to deceiye, 
she was only too willing to yield. 

She ran to the hat-rack and got grandpa’s umbrella, 
and, going upstairs, listened, fearful, for a moment, lest 
some one should come along the hall and see what she 
was doing; then, opening the door of the clock, she 
reached up, and with the handle of the umbrella pushed 
the large hand of the clock back twenty minutes, 

With a beating heart she hastily closed the door and 
returned the umbrella to its place. Then she went back 
to her doll’s dress, 

Somehow all the pleasure had vanished from her task ; 
and when she found that she had sewed the sleeves in 
wrong side up, she put away her little work-box without 
trying to repair the mistake. 

The stolen twenty minutes seémed the longest that 
Mamie had ever known, and it was a relief to her when 
at last the nine strokes sounded. She went to the piano 
without being reminded, and practiced scales and exer- 
cises with unusual care, trying by exceptional diligence 
to make up for her wrong-doing. 

Before the half-hour had elapsed, mamma came in 
with a smile of approval. 

“You have practiced very faithfully this morning, 
Mamie, and now I have a pleasant surprise for you. 
Uncle Herbert sent me word that he will be on the train 
that stops at the station here at quarter past nine, and 
he wants to take you home tc spend the day with Aunt 
Bessy ; then he willput you on the evening train, and 
papa will meet you. Won’t that be nice? Now you 
have plenty of time to get dressed and walk quietly over 
to the station before train-time, and I will excuse you 
from practicing the other ten minutes.” 

All Mamie’s troublesome thoughts vanished at the 
prospect of this unexpected pleasure, and her face was 
as bright as a June morning while she prepared for the 
little trip. Suddenly the shrill whistle of the approach- 
ing train made her look up in dismay. 

“Oh, I shall be late!” she cried. “‘ Mamma, isn’t that 
the train whistling now?” 

“Tt sounds like it, but it must be a ‘special;’ for it is 
twenty minutes yet before the train is due. I just looked 
at the clock,” answered mamma, 

Twenty minutes! Mamie suddenly remembered how 
she had stolen that twenty minutes by pushing back the 
hand of the clock, and as she realized that she had in- 
deed missed the train and her anticipated pleasure, she 
threw herself on the floor in a passion of tears. 

Her wrong-doing had brought its own punishment, 
and it had been a hard one; for Mamie counted a visit 
to Aunt Bessy among her greatest pleasures. 

With her tear-stained face hidden on mamma’s shoul- 
der, she confessed the truth; and no word of reproof was 
needed to add to her sorrow. 

The little girl had learned the lesson that every one 
has to learn sooner or later,—that sin brings its own pun- 
ishment, though it may not always come as swiftly as it 
did to Mamie that bright summer morning, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1887.] 


1, October 2.—The Centurion’s Faith 
2. October 9.—The Tempest Stilled seveeveees 
8. October 16.—Power to Forgive SIinS..............6.-.s000 Matt. 9 : 1-8 
4. October 23.—Three Miracles ...............ccseeeeeeceees cvceee cocvesee Mbt. O ¢ 18-8] 
5. October 30.—The Harvest and the Laborers........Matt, 9 : 85-33; 10: 1-8 
6. November 6.—Confessing Chrrist..........c.cccscccceeeesceceesseseeees Matt. 10 : 32-42 
7. November 18.—Christ’s Witness to John..Mait, 11: 2-15 


Matt. 8 : 5-13 
Matt. 8 : 18-27 














8. November 4.—Judgment and Mercy...........c¢ss-00 
9%. November 27.—Jesus and the Sabbati 
10. December 4.—Parabie of the Sower... 
ll. December 11.—Parable of the Tares.. 
12. December 18.—Other Parables....... 
13. December 25.—Review; or, lesson selected by the school, 


ORE DAR RIE Matt. 13 : 31-83; 44-62 


sosseosscsee M@ UE. 11 : 2030 








LESSON VII., SUNDAY, 
TitLe: CHRIST'S WITNESS TO JOHN. 
LESSON TEXT, 


(Matt. 11: 2-15. Memory verses : 2-6.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


2. Now when John had heard 
in the prison the works of Christ, 
he sent two of his disciples, 

8. And said unto him, Art thou 
he that should come, or do we 
look for another? 

4. Jesus answered and said unto 

“them, Go and shew John again 
those things which ye do hear 
and see: 

5. The blind receive their sight, 
and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up, and the poor 
have the gospel preached to them. 

6. And blessed is he, whosoever 
shall not be offended in me, 

7. And as they departed, Jesus 
began to say unto the multitudes 
concerning John, What went ye 
out into the wildernessto see? A 
reed shaken with the wind? 

8. But what went ye out for to 
see? A man clothed in soft rai- 
ment? behold, they that wear 
soft clothing are in kings’ houses. 

9. But what went ye out for to 
see? A prophet? yea, 1 say unto 
you, and more than a prophet. 

10. For this is he, of whom it is 
written, Behold, I send my mes- 
senger before thy face, which 
shall prepare thy way before thee. 

11. Verily. J say unto you, 
Among them that are born of 
women there hath not risen a 
greater than John the Baptist: 
notwithstanding, he that is least 
in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he, 

12. And from the days of John 
the Baptist until now the king- 
dom of heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force.” 

18, For all the prophets and the 
law prophesied until John, 

14. And if ye will receive *, 
this is Elias, which was for to 
come. 


15, He that hath ears to hear, | 


let him hear. 





1Qr, the gospel 2 Many ancient authorities read But what went ye out to 
see? aprophet? 3Qr. lesser. 4Or, him Some ancient authorities gmit 


to hear. 











NOVEMBER 13, 1887. 


REVISED VERSION. 


2 Nowwhen John heard inthe 
prison the works of the Christ, 

8 he sent by his disciples, and 
said unto him, Art thou he 
that cometh, or look we for 

4 another? And Jesus answered 
and said unto them, Go your 
way and tell John the things 
which ye do hear and see; 

5 the blind receive their sight, 
and the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear, and the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have ! good 
tidings preached to them. 

6 And blessed is he, whosoever 
shall find none occasion of 

7 stumbling in me. And as 
these went their way, Jesus 
began to say unto the multi- 
tudes concerning John, What 
went ye out into the wilder- 
ness to behold? a reed shaken 

8 with the wind? But what 
went ye out for tosee? aman 
clothed in soft raiment? Be- 
hold, they that wear soft rai- 

9 ment are in kings’ houses. * But 
wherefore went ye out? to sew 
a prophet? Yea, I say unto 
you, and much more than a 

10 prophet. This is he, of whom 
it is written, 

Behold, I send my messen- 
ger before thy face, 

Who shall prepare thy way 
before thee. 

ll Verily lsay unto you, Among 
them that are born of women 
there hath not arisen a greater 
than John the Baptist: yet he 
that is *but little in the king- 
dom of heaven is greater than 

12 he. And from the days of 
John the Baptist until now 
the kingdom of heaven suffer- 
eth vidlence, and men of yio- 

18 lence take it by force. For all 
the prophets and the law 

14 proph®sied until John. And 
if ye are willing to receive *ii 
thisis Elijah, which is to come, 

15 He that hath ears § to hear, let 
him hear. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion. 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Thine, O Lord, ts 


the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the victory, 
and the'majesty: for all that is in the heaven and in the earth 
ts thine; thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as 
head above all.—1 Chron. 29: 11. 


Lesson Topic: The King and his Herald. 


1. The King’s Message to his Herald, vs. 2-6. 
2. The King’s Questions Concerning his Her- 


Lesson OUTLINE: ald, vs. 7-10. 


LESSON ANALYSIS, 


I. THE KING’S MES3AGE TO HIS HERALD. 
|. The Suffering Herald: 


John... in the prison (2). 


Herod had laid hold on John, ...and put him in prison (Matt. 14 : 8). 
When he had taken him, he put him in prison (Acts 12 ; 4). 

Who... cast them into the inner prison, and made their feet fast 
(Acts 16 : 24). 

I...shut up many of the saints in prisons (Acts 26 : 10). 


i. The Great Inquiry : 


Art thou‘he that cometh, or look we for another? (3.) 

Until Shiloh come (Gen. 49 : 10). 

There shall come forth a star out of Jacob (Num. 24 ; 17). 

The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet (Deut. 18 : 15). 
Some...said, This is of a truth the prophet John 7 ;: 40), 


Il, The Convincing Reply : 


Tell John the things which ye do hear and see (4). 

Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened (Isa, 35 : 5), 

Many believed, .. . beholding his signs which he did (John 2 : 23). 

No man can do these signs, . . . except God be with him (Jobn 8 : 2), 

Believe me for the very works’ sake (John 14 : 1). 

1. John heard in the prison the works of Christ.’’ s) Pining in 
the prison; (2) Toiling in the world; (3) Hearing ° the work. 

2. ‘* Artthou he that cometh, orlook we for another?” (1) Grounds 
of assurance ; (2) Grounds of doubt; (3) Means of satisfaction. 

8. “Tell John the things whivh ye do hear and see.’ Christ's 


authority demonstrated (1) By his words; (2) By his works, 


II. THE KING'S QUESTIONS CONCERNING HIS HERALD. 
I. As to the Myltitude’s Motive : 


What went ye out into the wilderness to behold ? (7.) 


Then went out unto him Jerusalem, and all Judea (Matt. 3 : 5). 
There went out unto him all the country of Judawa (Mark 1 : 5). 
He said... to the multitudes, ... Who warned you? (Luke 3 : 7.) 
All men reasoned in their hearts concerning John (Luke 3 : 15). 


ll. As to the Herald’s Character: 


A reed shaken? ... A man clothed in soft raiment? (7, 8.) 


John was clothed with camel’s hair (Mark 1 : 6). 

Herod feared John, knowing that he was a righteous man (Mark 
6: 20). 

He shail be filled with the Holy Ghost (Luke 1 : 15), 

The child grew and waxed strong in spirit (Luke 1 : 80), 


lll. As to the Herald’s Office : 


Wherefore went ye out f to see a prophet ¥ (9.) 


All hold John as a prophet (Matt. 21 : 26). 

All verily held John to be a prophet (Mark 11 : 82). 

They be persuaded that John was a prophet (Luke 20 : 6). 
A man, sent from God, whose name was John (John 1 : 6). 

1. ‘‘ What went ye out intothe wildernessto behold?’’ (1) A great 
outgoing recalled ; (2) The dominating motive sought. 

2. ‘Yea, I say unto you, and much more than a pre. het.” (1) A 
[sar of God ; (2) The herald of Messiah ; (8) The awakener 
of Israel. 

3. ‘* My messenger.”’ (1) Foretold by prophecy ; (2) Accredited of 
God; (3) Honored by men; (4) Commended by Christ, 


III, THE KING’S COMMENDATION OF HIS HERALD. 
1. As Personally Great : ’ 

There hath not arisen a greater than John (11). 
Whosoever would be first, .. . shall be servant of all (Mark 10 ; 44). 
He shall be great in the sight of the Lord (Luke 1: 19). . 


There is none greater than John (Luke 7 : 28). 
He that is least among you all, the same is great (Luke 9 : 48). 


ll. As Historically Pivotal : 


From the days of John... until now, ,.. Prophesied until 
John (12, 13). 
The kingdom of heaven is at hand (Matt. 3 : 2). 
From that time began Jesus to preach (Matt. 4 : 17). 
The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand (Mark 1 :15). 
The law and the prophets were until John (Luke 16 ; 16), 


lll. As Like Elijah ; 
This is Elijah, which is to come (14). 
Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet (Mal. 4 : 5). 
I say unto you, that Elijah is come already (Matt. 17 : 12). 


Elijah indeed cometh first, and restoreth all things (Mark 9 : 12), 
He bg go before his face in the spirit and power of Elijah (Luke 
337). 


1. ‘‘He that is but little in the kingdom of heaven is greater.” 
(1) The great herald ; (2) The greater believer; (3) The greatest 
Lord.—(1) Little in the kingdom ; (2) Great with the King. 

2. ‘‘ Men of violence take it by force.”” (1) The captors of the king- 
dom ; (2) The means of the capture.—(i) The kingdom ; (2) The 

captors ; (3) The force. 

. * Phis is Elijah, which is to cone.” (1) The Elijah of Old Tes- 
tament history ; (2) The Elijah of Old Testament prophecy ; (3) 
The Elijah of New Testament history.—John like Elijah (1) In 
appearance ; (2) In spirit; (8) In work; (4) In achievements. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE LORD’S HERALD, 


Foretold (Isa. 40:3; Mal. 3:1; Matt. 11:10). 

Likéned to Elijah (Mal. 4: 5,6; Matt. 11:14; Luke 1:17). 
Of priestly descent (Luke 1 : 5, 8, 9), 

Of miraculous birth (Luke 1 : 7, 13, 21, 22). 

Ordained to be a Nazarite (Luke 1:15; Num. 6: 1-5). 
Trained in the deserts (Luke 1 : 80). 

Dressed as the old prophets (2 Kings 1:8: Zech. 13:4; Matt. 8: 4). 
Ate plain food (Matt. 3:4; Lev. 11:22; Psa. 81:16). 

Did no miracles (John 10 : 41). 

Preached pointedly (Matt. 3 : 2, 7-12: John 1 : 29, 30). 
Baptized penitents (Matt. 3: 5,6; Acts19:4). , 

Taught clearly (Luke 3 : 10-14; 11: 1). 

Reproved sin (Luke 3 : 19). 

Honored Christ (John 1 : 26, 27, 32-34; 3 : 27-30). 

D:ed a martyr (Mark 6 : 16-29). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The present lesson and the one which follows it must be 
placed not very long after the Sermon on the Mount. Hence 











3. The Kina’s Commendation of his Herald, 
vs, 11-16. 
Gotpen Text: He was a burning and a shining light.— 
John 5: 35. 


Datiy Homer READINGs: 


M.—Matt. 11: 2-15. The King and his herald. 
T.—Luke 7 : 18-30. Luke’s parallel narvative. 
W.—Matt. %: 13-17. The King’s baptism. 
T.—John 1 : 19-36. The herald’s testimony. 
F,—Luke 3; 1-22. The herald’s proclamations. 
$.—Matt. 14:1-12. The herald’s death, 
$.—Mark 6: 14-29. The herald’s death. 





they stand, in Matthew’s account, very much out of chrono- 
logical position. Luke gives the marks of time in his narra- 
tive quite distinctly. The Sermon on the Mount was 
immediately followed by the healing of the centurion’s ser- 
vant (Luke 7: 1-10; comp. Lesson 1, Matt. 8: 5-13). The 
miracle af Nain occurred “soon afterwards” (Luke 7 : 11, 
Auth. Ver. text), and it seems to have been a report of this 
miracle which came to the ears of John (Luke 7 : 17, 18). 
Of this there is a hint in Matthew 11:5: “The dead are 
raised up.” 

According to the theory followed in these notes, the time 


28. The place was in Galilee, possibly at or near Caper- 
naum, probably not far from Nain, and, as the next lesson 
indicates, in the region where our Lord had done his miglity 
works (Matt. 11: 20-24). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 2, 3.—Now when John heard in the prison the works of 
the Christ, he sent by his disciples, and said unto him, Art thow 
he that cometh, or lovk we for another? The narrative as given 
by Luke places this story soon after the Sermon on the Mount 
(Luke 7 : 19 f£.), and it represents this action of John as fol- 
lowing upon an announcement made to him by his disciples 
of the healing of the centurion’s servant and the raising of 
the widow’s son to life at Nain, as well as of the impression 
which these things had made upon the minds of the people. 
John was imprisoned at Macherus, a fortress on the east side 
of the Dead Sea, according to the statement of Josephus. 
Luke makes no allusion to the imprisonment in his narrative 
of this occurrence, but what he says at an earlier point in his 
Gospel indicates that the imprisonment had already taken 
place before this time. It would seem to follow from this fact 
that John’s imprisonment at this time must have been such 
as did not shut him out from all communication with his dis- 
ciples. It was in view of what he heard concerning the 
works of Jesus, that John sent his disciples to him. We 
must, therefore, explain John’s action and question with this 
fact in mind. He can hardly have been in a state of continu- 
ous doubt or of disbelief, which was contrary to and incon- 
sistent with his earlier confidence,—-at least, so far as the 
evidence.from the works was concerned. That such was not 
his condition of mind is indicated also by what Jesus says of 
him in yerses 9 and 11. John’s mind, as we may believe, was 
ina state of perplexity by reason of the fact that, though he 
exhibited such power and authority, Jesus did not come fore 
ward more publicly as the Messiah. Even with all the illu- 
mination which John had, and with his knowledge of Jesus’ 
early life and the testimony to the messiahship which was 
given him at Jesus’ baptism, it must have been difficult for 
John to understand how the one who was to increase while 
he himself was decreasing, and the one who was the Christ of 
God, should move forward so slowly to the full realization of 
his claims. In his perplexity, and partly, perhaps, because 
of the distress of his own condition, he sends to Jesus, desir- 
ing to receive from him some declaration which may renew 
his hope and confidence, and strengthen his heart,—The works 
of the Chrrist: The form of this expression is apparently 
chosen by the evangelist as connected with the central point 
of the narrative. The works were such as the Christ was 
expected to perform; the question was, whether the one who 
now performed them was the Christ: “Art thou he ‘that 
should come,—the Christ,—or look we for another?” Th® 
works here spoken of are primarily, as the connection in 
Luke’s narrative shows, if not, indeed, exclusively, the 
miraculous works; of which the raising of the widow’s son was 
one. It is doubtful whether the teachings or the ordinary 
works of Jesus are here particularly in mind, though it is 
possible that they may be included as secondary to the more 
wonderful works. There can be but little doubt that the 
correct text in Matthew reads “through” or “by his disci- 
ples” (Rev. Ver.),—“by,” in such cases, meaning “through,” 
—instead of “two of his disciples” (Auth. Ver.), which read- 
ing was probably borrowed from Luke. The very disciples, 
or some of them, who told him of the works of Jesus, may 
have been the ones whom John sent with his question. Thus 
he may have desired to satisfy their minds and strengthen 
their confidence, at the same time that he accomplished this 
result for himself. , The question which John asked was as to 
the messiahship of Jesus, “the coming one” being the Mes- 
siah. He wished a positive declaration on this point, to 
establish his heart and hope. We can scarcely think it 
strange that John should have fallen into despondency, and 
have felt the need of support, when he saw what had befallen 
himself, and what was the possible and probable outlook into 
the future for himself. 

Verses 4-6.—And Jesus answered and said unto them, Go your 
way and tell John the things which ye do hear and see: the blind re- 
ceive. their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, and the poor have good tid- 
ings preached to them. And blessed is he, whosoever shall find none 
occasion of stumbling in me: According to the record of this 
scene which Luke gives (Luke 7 : 21), Jesus performed cer- 
tain miracles in the presence of these disciples of John, after 
they had laid before him the question of their Master, and 
then, as if pointing to those miracles, said what is contained 
in these verses. “In that hour he cured many of diseases 
and plagues and evil spirits; and on many that were blind 
he bestowed sight. And he answered and said unto them, Go 
your way,” etc. It will be observed that the answer of Jesus 
was not a direct one in words, but was one which, by a repe- 
tition of the works, presented the proofs which they carried 
with them, and which, by connecting with these works the 
words of the Old Testament, added the evidence from prophecy 








of this lesson would therefore be in the summer of 781, A. D. 


to that of the works themselves. The words of Jesus’ answer 
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are not quoted verbally from any single prophetic passage of 
the Old Testament, but it can scarcely be doub‘ed that they 
are connected in thought, and even to some degr ‘e in expres- 
sion, with such passages as Isaiah 61: 1-8; 35:5, etc. The 
raising of the-dead is a work which passes beyond what is 
spoken of in the prophetic passages, but is only a stronger 
evidence in the same line of power and beneficence with those 
which these passages refer to. John was not to have the 
declaratipn which he asked for, but he was to have that upon 
which he could form his own judgment and strengthen bis 
own heart. This man to whom you sent your question does 
the works, manifesting the Divine presence and mercy, which 
were announced in the former ages as characteristic of the 
messianic era and the Messiah himself; let your question 
answer itself, “Art thou the coming one, or are we to look 
and wait for another?” —The poor have good tidings preached 
to them: This was another fulfillment of the prophecy con- 
cerning the Messiah and his work. The new kingdom was 
to have its proclamation of blessing and life made to the 
poor and depressed, the friendless and despised, even as Jesus 
was now making it to the multitudes which gathered about 
him. The preaching of the good news of the gospel to the 
poor was of the very essence, as we may say, of the life of 
the kingdom. It was that which, in its measure, made it a 
new kingdom, full of blessing for the world. The sixth verse, 
apparently, has a certain special reference to the question of 
John, although it may, not improbably, have also a wider 
application. As referring to John, it may have been intended 
to suggest to him that, in connection with the evidences which 
the works gave so clearly, he should not allow himself to fall 
into any doubt or questioning because Jesus did not take pre- 
cisely that course in his messianic work which, to John’s 
mind, might seem to be the only natural one for the great 
commissioned messenger of God. This word of Jesus bears 
its own message to all ages, and speaks of that true happi- 
ness which comes to the soul which trusts where it cannot 
see, and which believes in the Divine wisdom, even when 
the cause seems to make little progress, and the soul itself is 
in distress. ° 

Verses 7-10.—And as these went their way, Jesus began to say 
unto the multitudes concerning John, What went ye out into the 
wilderness to behold? areed shaken with the wind? But what 
went ye out for to see? a man clothed in soft raiment? Behold, 
they that wear soft raiment are in kings’ houses. But wherefore 
went ye out? to seea prophet? Yea, I say unto you, and much 
more thana prophet. This is he, of whom it is written, Behold, I 
send my messenger before thy face, who shall prepare thy way before 
thee: The disciples of John take the wirds of Jesus, and 
‘depart at once to carry them to their waiting Master. Im- 
mediately upon their leaving him—as they were going— 
Jesus turns to the multitudes, and in order, as we may believe, 
to prevent any erroneous impression from resting upon their 
minds in view of what he had just said, and to set forth the 
greatness of John and his work, and its relation to the new 
kingdom, he utters the words of the verses which now follow. 
The words which Jesus uses in verses 7 and 8 seem to present 
two thoughts,—that of verse 7 having reference to the fickle- 
ness or doubt which the question of John might suggest in 
connection with the latter part of the answer of Jesus (v. 6); 
that of verse 8 being, perhaps, connected with a possible sug- 
gestion, which some might find in the same question and 
answer, that John’s message to Jesus implied an nnwilling- 
ness on his part to endure the hardship of his present fate. 
The man whom you went out into the wilderness to see and 
hear, Jesus would say, was no such man as this. He was far 
other than this; and you recognized him as being so when 
you listened to his preaching. He was a prophet, the great 
prophet of God; and he is the same now. According to the 
explanation given above, the “reed shaken with the wind” 
and the “man clothed with soft raiment” are both descriptive 
of John in the case suggested by the question. Some writers 
of prominence, however, understand the “reed” literally, and 
would explain the passage after the manner of Dean Alford, 
who says: “The first sets before them the scene of their 
desert pilgrimage,—the banks of the Jordan with its reeds,— 
no such trifles were the objects of their journey: this sugges- 
tion is rejected without an answer. Thesecond reminds them 
that it was a man, but not one in soft clothing; for such are 
not found in deserts. The third brings before them the real 
object of their pilgrimage in his holy office, and even ampli- 
fies that office itself.” This explanation, however, gives a less 
close connection with the preceding verses, and it seems less 
probable on this account.—A man clothed in soft raiment: 
These words, as united with the answer which follows, point 
to the weak‘character of the man as that which is intended 
by the expression, rather than his mere dwelling in the 
desert, or his clothing. By the man “in soft clothing” is 
meant one who has not the spirit which bold prophets and 
martyrs have. Such persons are to be looked for in royal 
houses and among kings’ courtiers, not in the wilderness and 
in scenes of hardship. The words “much more than a 
prophet” are explained by what follows in verse 10. John 
was not only affrophet, but the forerunner of the Lord. He 
was that great prophet who appeared at the close of the Old 
Testament dispensation, and proclaimed the New Testament 
dispensation,—the one who announced the coming of Jesus 








and called upon men by repentance and righteousness to enter 
the kingdom which was at hand. 

Verse 11.— Verily I say unto you, Among them that are born 
of women there hath not arisen a greater than John the Baptist : 
yet he that is but little in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he: 
The greatness of John the Baptist, which is here referred to, 
seems to be that which is indicated by the words “more than 
a prophet,” and by the sixth verse. It is thus the greatness 
connected with his position as the forerunner of the Messiah. 
This was the highest position which could be reached in the 
time which preceded the coming of the new kingdom. The 
second part of the verse is to be understood in a similar way. 


The word “little,” or “lesser,” as the margin of the Revised | 
Version has it, refers to position, not to personal ability or | 


character. The man who has the inferior position within the 
kingdom is greater and higher than the highest of those who 
belong to the antecedent period, and have not had their sta- 
tion within the kingdom. The word “little” is, as repre- 
sented in the margin, a comparative. As such it may mean 
less than John, on a lower position in the kingdom than he 
is outside of it; or less than others in the kingdom, and so 
conveying the idea of “ but little,” as in the Revised Version 
text ; or less than any, or all, others in the kingdom, and so 
“least,” as in the Authorized Version. In any case, the sub- 
stantial meaning isthe same. Perhaps the rendering given 
by the Revised Version is the best. May there not have been 
an allusion in these words to the questioning of John the 
Baptist, which implied that he, the great and final prophet 
of the old dispensation, did not comprehend the movements of 
the new kingdom as it was directed by Christ? The man 
who gains the spiritual idea of the kingdom passes beyond 
all who have not appreciated and grasped it. If this be 
included in the thought, however, we may believe that there 
is also another and more direct meaning in the words. 
Verses 12, 13.—And from the days of John the Baptist until 
now the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and men of violence 
take it by force. For all the prophets and the law prophesied 
until John. And if ye are willing to receive it, this is Elijah, 
which is to come. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear: If the 
opening word of these verses is to be rendered “and,” they 
may be regarded as connected with the statement of the first 
part of verse 11, and as carrying forward the commendatory 
description of John the Baptist. If it be rendered “ but,” 
and is thus equivalent to.“ however,” as may possibly be the 
case, it can be connected with the second part of the preced- 
ing verse as modifying and limiting the first part. Though 
the greatest of those coming before the kingdom is less than 
the inferior ones within the kingdom, the work which this 
greatest one did for the kingdom was a great work.—From the 
days of John the Baptist until now: The ministry of John was 
closed with his imprisonment. The words here used, how- 
ever, may be taken as referring to the time when his minis- 
try began. The preaching of John led to an eager pressing 
of multitudes towards the kingdom, to an earnest desire and 
expectation respecting its coming, and to a striving to enter 
into it. He led the way towards it, as he proclaimed that it 
was near at hand. The expression “suffereth violence” 
refers to the feeling and eagerness which had been first excited 
by John’s preaching. Men began to feel then what they had 
not experienced before, and their earnestness in laying hold 
upon the offered blessing was like the taking of a fortress by 
storm. The two clauses, “the kingdom of heaven .suffereth 
violence” and “the violent take it by force,” seem to consti- 
tute a kind of parallelism, and express the same idea. They 
represent the change which took place when the old dispen- 
sation came to its end, and the new began; when thé time 
of the law and the prophets opened towards and passed into 
the time of the gospel and the kingdom. John took hold 
upon both periods and both dispensations, in a certain pecu- 
liar sense. He belonged to the old, inasmuch as he was a 
prophet, the last and greatest of the line; but he belonged 
also to the new, since it was in his character as Elijah, who 
was to precede the Messiah’s advent, that he most truly ful- 
filled his divinely appointed mission. The word “for,” at the 
beginning of verse 13, introduces this and the following verses 
as confirming the statement of verse 12. This pressing into 
the kingdom begins from John’s days, because in John the 
Law and the Prophets come to the end of their prophesying 
of the future age, and in him also is realized that appearance 
of Elijah in preparation for Messiah’s coming of which 
prophecy had spoken. The Law is here added to the Prophets, 
because it also, in a certain sense, had a prophetic character, 


to and covered the Old Testament dispensation.— Until John: 
The old reached until John, and included him. As he pro- 
claimed the kingdom, however, it came to its end, and every- 


thing pointed forward to what lay beyond it.— Jf ye will receive | 


it: Jesus saw the unreadiness of the people to admit that 
John was all that he really was,—that he was the great 
prophet who, as they supposed, was to rise from the dead. 
The fifteenth verse is added, as in several other places in the 
Gospels, as pressing the hearer to give heed to what has been 
said, and as indicating that he who does so will see the depths 
of the meaning and significance of the words. As Dr. Riddle 
remarks in a note on this closing verse: “If John wished our 


Lord to declare himself, his wish was granted; but the reve- 


* 


‘| Christ.” 


lation was, as always, only to those who really sought to know 


The hearing ear understands the word of truth. 
Yule Universitu. 





JOHN’S DOUBTS OF JESUS, AND JESUS’ 
PRAISE OF JOHN. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This lesson falls into two parts : the. first, from verses 2-6 
inclusive, giving us the faltering faith of the great witness, 
and Christ’s*gentle treatment of the waverer; the second, 
from verse 7 to the end of the lesson, giving the witness of 
Christ to John, exuberant in recognition, notwithstanding his 
momentary hesitation. 

1. We do not believe that this message of John’s was sent 
for the sake of strengthening his disciples’ faith in Jesus as 
Messiah, nor that it was merely meant as a hint to Jesus to 
‘declare himself. The question is John’s, The answer is sent 
to him: it is he who is to ponder the things which the mes- 
sengers saw, and to answer his own question thereby. The 
note which the evangelist prefixes to his account gives thre 
key to the incident. John was “in prison,” in that gloomy 
fortress of Macherus which Herod had rebuilt at once for 
“a sinful pleasure house,” and for an impregnable refuge, 
among the savage cliffs of Moab. The halls of luxurious 
vice and the walls of defense are gone; but the dungeons are 
there still, with the holes in the masonry into which the bars 
were fixed to which the prisoners—John, perhaps, one of them 
—were chained. No wonder that in the foul atmosphere of a 
dark dungeon the spirit which had been so undaunted in the 
free air of the desert began to flag; nor that even he who 
had seen the fluttering dove descend on Christ’s head, and had 
pointed to him as the Lamb of God, felt that “all his mind 
was clouded with a doubt.” It would have been wiser if 
commentators, instead of trying to save John’s credit at the 
cost of straining the narrative, had recognized the psychologi- 
cal truth of the plain story of his wavering conviction, and 
had learned its lessons of self-distrust. There isonly one man 
with whom it was always high-water; all others have ebbs 
and flows in their religious life, and in their grasp of truth. 

The narrative further gives the motive for John’s embassy, 
in the report which had reached him of “the works of Christ.” 
We need only recall John’s earlier testimony to understand 
how these works would not seem to him to fill up the role 
which he had anticipated for Messiah. Where is the axe 
that was to be laid at the root of the trees, or the fan that was 
to winnow the chaff out? Where is the fiery spirit which he 
had foretold? This gentle healer is not the theocratic judge 
of his warning prophecies. He is tending and nurturing, 
rather than felling, the barren trees. A nimbus of merci‘ il 
deeds, not flashing “wrath to come,” surrounds his path. So 
John began to wonder if, after all, he had been premature in 
his recognition. Perhaps this Jesus was but a precursor, as 
he himself was, of the Messiah. Evidently he continues firm 
in the conviction of Christ’s being sent from God, and is ready 
to accept his answer as ‘conclusive; but, as evidently, he is 
puzzled by the contrariety between Jesus’ deeds and his own 
expectations. He asks, “Art thou he that cometh,’—a well- 
known, name for Messiah,—“ or are we to expect another 
where it should be noted that the word for “another,” means 
not merely a second but a different kind of a person, who 
should present the aspects of the Messiah as revealed in 
prophecy, and as embodied in John’s own preaching, which 
Jesus had left unfulfilled. 

We may well take to heart the lesson of the fluctuations 
possible to the firmest faith, and pray to be enabled to hold fast 
that we have. We may learn, too, the danger to right conceptions 
of Christ, of separating the two elements of mercy and judg- 
ment in his character and work. John was right in believing 
that the Christ must come to judge. A Christ without the 
fan in his hand is a maimed Christ. John was wrong in 
stumbling at the gentleness, just as many to-day, who go to the 
opposite extreme, are wrong in stumbling at the judicial side 
of his work. Both halvesare needed to make the full-orbed 
character. We have not to “look for a different” Christ, but 
we have to look for him, coming the second time, the same 
Jesus, but now with his axe in his pierced hands, to hew down, 
trees which he has patiently tended. Let John’s profound 
sense of the need for a judicial aspect in the Christ who is to 
mest the prophecies written in men’s hearts, as well as in 
Scripture, teaches us how one-sided and superficial are repre- 





9” 


| sentations of his work which suppress or slur over his future 
and perhaps because, together with the Prophets, it belonged | 


coming to judgment. 

Our Lord does not answer yes or no. To do so might have 
stilled, but would not have removed, John’s misconception. A 
more thorough cure is needed. So Christ attacks it in its root 
by referring him back for answer to the very deeds which had 
excited his doubt. In doing so, he points to, or indeed, we 
may say, quotes, two prophetic passages (Isa. 35: 5,6; 61:1) 
which give the prophetic “notes” of Messiah. It is as if he had 
said, “ Have you forgotten that the very prophets whose words 
have fed your hopes, and now seem to minister to your doubts, 
have said this and this about the Messiah?” Further, there 
is deep wisdom in sending John back again to think over the 
very deeds at which he wasstumbling. It is not Christ’s work 
which is wanting in conformity to the Divine idea; it is John’s 
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conceptions of that idea that need enlarging. What he wants 
is not so much to be told that Jesus is the Christ, as to grow 
up to a truer, because more comprehensive, notion of what the 
Christ is to be. A wide principle is taught us here. The 
very points in Christ’s work whieh may occasion difficulty, 
will, when we stand at the right point of view, become evi- 
dences of his claims. What were stumbling-blocks become 
stepping-stones. Arguments against become proofs of the 
truth, when we look at them with clearer eyes, and from the 
proper angle. Further, we are taught here, that what Christ 
does is the best answer to the question who he is. Still he is 
doing these works among us. Darkened eyes are flooded with 
light by his touch, and see a new world, because they gaze 
with faith on him. Lame limbs are endowed with strength, 
nnd can run in the way of his commandments, and walk with 
unfainting perseverance the thorniest paths of duty and self- 
sacrifice. epers are cleansed from the rotting leprosy of sin, 
nnd their flesh comes again, “as'the flesh of a little child.” 1 
Deaf ears hear the voice of the Son of God, and the dead who 
hear live. Good news is preached to all the poor in spirit, 
und whosoever knows himself to be in need of all things may 
claim all things as his own in Christ. He who through the 
agés has been working such works, and works them still, 
“needs not to speak anything” to confirm his claims, “neither 
is there salvation in any othér.’ We look for no second 
Christ; but we look for that same Jésus to come the second 
timé to be the Judge of the world of which he is the Saviour. 

The benediction on him who finds none occasion of stum- 
bling in Christ, is at once a beatiiude and a warning. It 
rebukes in the gentlest fashion John’s temper, which found 
difficulty in even the perfect personality of Jesus, and made 
that which should have been the “sure foundation” of his 
spirit a stone of stumbling. Our Lord’s consciousness of 
absolute perfection of moral character, and of absolute per- 
fectness in his office and work, is distinct in the words. He 
knows that “there is none occasion of stumbling in him,” 
and that whoever finds any, brings it or makes it. He 
knows and warns us that all blessedness lies for us in récog- 
nizing him for what he is, God’ssure foundation of our hopes, 
our peace, our thoughts, our lives. He knows that all woe 
and loss are involved in stumbling on this stone, against 
which whosoever falls is broken, and by which, when it begins 
to move, and falls on a man, he is ground to powder, like the 
dust of the threshing-floor. What tremendous arrogance of 
assertion! Who is he who can venture on such words withou; 
blasphemy against God, and universal ridicule from men? 

2. The witness of Christ to John. Praise from Jesus is 
praise indeed; and it is poured out here with no stinted hand 
on the languishing prisoner whose doubts had just been 
brought to him. Such an eulogium at such a time is a won- 
derful instance of loving forbearance with a true-hearted 
follower's weakness, and of a desire which, in a man, we 
should call magnanimous, to shield John’s character from 
depreciation on account of his méssage. The world praises a 
man to his face, and speaks of his faults behind his back. 
Christ does the opposite. Not till the messengers were 
departing does he begin to speak “concerning John.” He 
lays bare the secrét of the Baptisi’s power, and allocates his 
place as greatest in one epoch and as less than the lgast in 
another, with an authority more than human, and on princi- 
ples which set himself high above all comparison with men, 
whether the greatest or the least. The King places his sub- 
jects and himself sits enthroned above them all. 

First, Christ praises John’s great personal character in the 
dramatic and vivid questions which begin this section. He 
reealls the scenes of popular enthusiasm when all Israel 
streamed out to the desert preacher. A small man could not 
have made such an upheaval. What drew the crowds? 
Just what will always draw them; the qualities without 
which, either possessed in reality or in popular estimation, 
no man can be a power religiously. The first essential is 
heroic firmness. It was nut reeds swaying in the wind by 
Jordan’s banks, nor a poor feeble man like them, that the 
people flocked to listen to. His emblem was not the reed, 
but “an iron pillar.” His whole career had been marked 
by decisiveness, constancy, courage. Nothing can be done 
worth doing in the world without a wholesome obstinacy and 
imperturbability, which keep a man true to his convictions 
and his task whatever winds blow in his teeth. The multi- 
tudes will not flock to listen to a teacher who does not speak 
with the accent of conviction, nor will truths feebly grasped 
touch the lips with fire. The first requisite for a religious 
teacher is that he shall be sure of his message and of him- 
self. Athanasius has to stand “against the world” before the 
world accepts his teaching. “Though there were as-many 
devils in Worms as there are tiles on the house-tops, go I will,” 
said-Luther. That is the temper for God’s instruments. 

The next requisite, which John also had, is manifest indif- 
ference to material ease. Silken courtiers do not haunt the 
desert. Kings’ houses, and not either the wilderness or 
kings’ dungeons, are the sunny spots where they spread their 
plumage. Jf the gaunt ascetic with his girdle of camel’s hair 
and his coarse fare had been a self-indulgent Sybarite, his 
voice would never have shaken a nation. The least breath 
of suspicion that a preacher is such a man ends his power, 
and ought to end it; for self-iadulgence and the love of 








fleshly comforts eat the heart out of goodness, and make the 
eyes too heavy to see visions. John was the same man then 
as they had known him to be; therefore it was no inipatietice 
of the hardships of his prison that had inspired his doubts. 

Our Lord next speaks of John’s great officey He was a 
prophet. The dim recognition that God spoke in his fiery 
words had drawn the crowds, weary of teachers in whose end- 
less jangle and jargon of casuistry was no inspiration. The 
voice of a man who gets his message at first hand from God 
has a ring in it which even dull ears detect as something 
genuine. Alas for the bewildering babble of echoes and the 
paucity of voices to-day ! 

So far Jesus had been appealing to his hearers’ knowledge; 
he new goes on to add higher truth coneerning John. He 
declares that he is more than a prophet, because he is His 
messenger before his face; that is, immediately preceding 
himself. We cannot stay to comment on the remarkable 
variation between the original form of the quotation from 
Malachi and Christ’s version of it, which, in its substitution 
of “thee” for “me,” bears so forcibly on the divinity of 
Christ; but we may mark the principle on which John’s 
superiority to the whole prophetic order is based. It is that 
nearness to Jesus makes greatness. The closer the relation 
to him, the higher the honor. In that long procession the 
King comes last; and of “them that go before me, crying 
Hosantia to him that cometh,” the order of precedence is 
that the first are last, and the highest is he who walks in 
front of the sovereign. 

Next, we have the limitations of the forerunner and his 
relative inferiority to the least in the kingdom of heaven. 
Another standard of greatness is here from that of the world, 
which smiles at the contrast between the uncultured preacher 
of repentance and the mighty thinkers, poets, legislators, 
kingdom-makers, whom it enrolls among the great. In 
Christ’s eyes, greatness is nearness to him, and understanding 
of him and his work. Neither natural faculty nor worth are 
in question, but simply relation to the kingdom and the King. 
He who had only to preach of him who should come after 
him, and had but a partial apprehension of Christ and his 
work, stood on a lower level than the least who has to look 
to a Christ who has come, and has opened the gates of the 
kingdom to the humblest believer. The truths which were 
hid from ages, and but visible as in morning twilight to John, 
are sunlit to us, The scholars in our Sunday-schools know 
familiarly more than prophets and kings ever knew. We 
“hold the gray barbarian lower than the Christian child;” and 
not merely he, but the wisest of the prophets, and the fore- 
runner himself. The history of the world is parted into two 
by the coming of Jesus Christ, as every dictionary of dates 
tells, and the least of the greater is greater than the greatest 
of the less. What a place, then, does Christ claim! Our 
relation to him determines greatness, To recognize him is 
to be in the kingdom of heaven. Union to him brings us to 
fulfill the ideal of human nature; and this is life, to know and 
trust him, the King. 

Our Lord adds a brief characterization of the effect of 
John’s ministry. It was of mingled good and evil, and there 
is a tone of sadness perceptible in the ambiguous words. 
John had aroused great popular excitement, and had stirred 
multitudes to seek to enter the kingdom. So far was good. 
But had all the crowds understood what sort of kingdom it 
was? Had they not too often dragged down the lofty concep- 
tion to their own vulgar level, and, with their dream of an out- 
ward sovereignty, thought to gain it for their own by violence 
instead of meekness, by arms and worldly force rather than 
by submission? The earnestness was good, but Christ’s sad 
insight saw how much strange fire had mingled in the blaze, 
as if some earth-born smoky flame should seek to blend with 
the pure sunlight. Such seems the most natural interpreta- 
tion of the words; but they are ambiguous, and may possibly 
mean by “the violent” those who had been roused to genu- 
ine earnestness by the clarion voice which rang in the ears 
of that slumbering generation. 

Then follows the explanation of this new interest in the 
kingdom. “All the prophets and the law prophesied until 
John.” The whole period till his coming was of preparation, 
and it all converged on the epoch of the forerunner. The 
eagerness to flock into the kingdom which characterized his 
time would have been impossible in the earlier days. He 
closes that order of things, standing, as it were, on the isthmus 
between prophecy and fulfillment, belongitig properly to 
neither, but having affinities with both, and being the transi-+ 
tion from the one to the other. Then our Lord closes his 
words concerning John with the distinct statement, which he 
expects his hearers to have difficulty in receiving, probably 
from the contradiction to it which John’s present condition 
seemed to give, that in him was fulfilled Malachi’s propheey 
of the sending of “ Elijah the prophet before the... day of thie 
Lord.” The fiery Tishbite, gaunt and griin, ascetic and Boli- 
tary, who bearded Ahab and flamed across a corrupt age with 
astern thessage of repeiitance or destruction, was repeated in 
the lonely astetic who had his Ahab in Herod and his Jeze 
bel in Herodias, and, like his prototype, knew no fear, but 
flashed out the lightnings of his words on every sin. The 
two men were brothers, and their voices answer each other 
actods the centuries, Christ crowns his witness to John with 





thus pointing to the last swan song of ancient prophecy, and 
thereby at once sets John on a pinnacle of greatness, and 
advances a claim concerning himself, all the more weighty 
betause he leaves it to be inferred. “He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear,” suggests that he has spoken some deep 
truth, which needs refleetion ere all its bearings are seen. If 
John was Elias, the day of the Lord was at hand, and “tlie 
Sun of Righteousness” was already above the horizon. Jesus’ 
witness concerning John ends in witness concerning yimself. 
Manehester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW CHRIST CONFESSES MEN. 

We have a sample of this confession. John had confessed 
Christ before the multitudes in the palace before the tyrant. 
Christ more than keeps his word. He promised to confess 
such before the Father and the holy angels, but he begins 
that confession immediately. 

1. He confesses the greatness of his office by allowing him 
to baptize him, him who was immediately thereafter to be 
proclaimed from heaven the dearly beloved Son of God. 

2. He confesses John as being a burning and a shining light. 

3. He confesses him again in verse 11,—among them that 
are born of women, there hath not arisen a greater than 
John the Baptist. 

4. He testifies to the result of his ministry. John the 
Baptist awakened such intense interest that the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, a multitude press in and storm it, 
as it were. Luke understood him to mean, since John 
preached the kingdom of God, every man presseth into it. 

5. Christ next confesses “this is Elijah.” For four hun- 
dred years the world’s eager hope had been getting sick for 
the fulfillment of the precious prophecy of Malachi, the last 
word of God to men under the old dispensation, that the 
grandest of the prophets and heroes should come again. And 
now Christ says John is the prophesied Elijah. 

Precious to the wearied heart of the imprisoned John is 
this testimony. How little seemed the scorn of beggars when 
the king praised himsolavishly. One word of love outweighs 
all tempests of cursing. 

John confessed Christ still further on earth, and was 
beheaded therefor. What more could Christ say, what com- 
pensating word could he utter for that confession? None on 
eatth ; so he waited until he could lead up to the throne the 
great tugged force that died in the effort to make all.men 
press into the kingdom, and then before the Father and all. 
the holy angels, on some day of jubilee, the loving Christ 
would confess John with loving words, unspeakable by the 
tongue of mortals, with a wealth of idea that this world 
cannot conceive, with a splendor of imagery mortals cannot 
bear, and an infinity of love it will take us a myriad of years 
to grow to appreciate, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When John heard in the prison (v. 2). One’s position and 
surroundings havea good deal to do with his mental estimates 
of important truth. It is said that old Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
when he lived in Boston, was asked, on one occasion, whether 
he beiieved firmly in “the perseverance of the saints,” and 
that his characteristic answer was, “ Yes, except when the 
wind’s from the eastward.” An overworked and exhausted 
man is not likely to take a clear view of practical matters 
which are before him for decision; nor is every good man in 
prison sure to be able to write like John Bunyan. Dr. Bush- 
nell has suggested that a man needs to know the times and 
seasons when his judgment is peculiarly liable to be warped 
by his physical condition or his personal circumstances, in 
order to avoid passing finally on an important question of 
duty at such a period. With all of John the Baptist’s promi- 
nence and power as a man, he was thoroughly human; and 
the fact of his questioning momentarily the full messiahship 
of Jestis, is, partly at least, to be ascribed to his being shut up 
in prison at the time. It behooves us to consider, in our 
times of doubt, whether the doubt is of the body, of the mind, 
or of the spirit. 

Art thou he that cometh, or look we for another # (v. 3.) Have 
you ever stood or sat at some point of outlook watching for 
the appearance of some great hero or leader, whom you 
greatly desired to see, but whose face and figure were un- 
familiar to you? If so, when the procession which accom- 
panied him came in sight, you may have asked concerning 
one and another of the more distinguished looking personages, 
“Ts that he, or is he yet tc follow?” You would have na 
doubt of his coming; your only doubt would be as to your 
identifying of him in the great procession, That seems to 
have been John the Baptist’s case. He.was sure that Jesus 
was far greater than himself. But shut out from a clear 
point of view just then, he asked himself the question, Is 
there yet a greater one than Jesus to appear, or is he the 
crowning glory of all the types and promises in the passing 
ages? And on that point John was willing to take the word 
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of Jesus himself. Well is it if no one of us ever hesitates to 
aecept that word as final, on a point of honest doubt. 

Go your way and tell John the things which ye do hear and see 
(v. 4). There is a power in direct personal testimiohy which 
transcends all labored argument. A skilled topographical 
engineer would be prompt to yield his convictions as to the 
lay of the land beyond him ih a hew country, if a trusty rod- 
man or chainman of his party were to return from & scout 
in advanice, and say that he had actually found a road or a 
btream which the engineer had been positive could not be 
there, So, also, it is in the higher réalm of spiritual truth, 
He who has experienced the loving ministry and fellowship 
of Jesus, can carry more weight, in an interview with an un« 
believer, by bearing his simple witness accordingly, than by 
any processes of skillful reasoning. If only this truth were 
hiore generally recognized by ministers and by laymen, there 
would be less of arguing and more of witnessing, with better 
results to those who need to be convinced of the truth con- 
cerning Jesus, 

Blessed is he, whosoever shall find none occasion of stumbling 
in me (v. 6). And that plainly suggests that there are some 
who do find occasions of stumbling in the character and the 
work and the words of Jesus. It is a great mistake—none 
the less a great mistake for being a very common one—to 
suppose that Christ-likeness is sure to prove winsome to all. 
Almost everybody finds something in the werd# and ways of 
Jésus to admire and commend, Almost everybody stops 
short of unqualified approval of those words and ways. Even 
if, therefore, a disciple of Jesus were to be like-minded-with 
Jesus, hé would be sure not to be approved by all, in his 
character or in his course. Most ten stumble at some of the 
teachings or at some of the requitements of Jesus, They are 
reatly to follow him until they come to his utterance about 
taking up one’s cross daily, about loving one’s neighbor as 
one’s self, about surrendering everything to the one Master, 
about coutting not one’s life dear, or about some other duty, 
and there they hesitate, with the thought, “This is a hard 
saying; who can hear it?” Then it is that the words of 
Jesus come to them: “ Blessed is he, whosoever shall find hone 
eceasion of stumbling in me.” 

Yea, I say unto you, and much more than a prophet (v. 9). A 
prophet or a preacher may fill a very important place in the 
Lord’s plan; he may declare truths that are all-important to 
hear and to heed; but, after all, he who is lovingly linked 
with the Lord Jesus, and who is a personal witness to the 
power of that fellowship, is much more than a prophet or 
than a preacher. Not every disciple of Jesus can be a prophet 
ora preacher; but every disciple of Jesus can be so far much 
more than a prophet or a preacher. The heart of a sympa- 
‘thetic representative of Jesus has more of power over us 
than the head of a giant among prophets and preachers who 
lacks that heart. Let every one who has a mission as 
preacher or teacher understand that when longing souls 
come after help and guidance in their spiritualelife, they 


representative of Jesus himself. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


John the Baptist never wrote a book, never had any public 
office, never founded any church. He was not a rich man, 
commanded no armies, made no conquests. He was not a 
great inventor, nor a philosopher, nor a scientific man. He 
healed no one, and wrought no miracles. He was nut evena 
cultured man; for he had no especial education. No one 
addressed him by any title, nor was he descended from any 
illustrious family. In fact, he had absolutely nothing of 
worldly value to distinguish him above his fellow-men. Yet, 
in the face of all this, Jesus the Christ exalts him above all 
the great men who were born before him. “ Verily I say 
unto you, Amongthem that are born of women there hath 
not arisen a greater than John the Baptist.’ How can we 
explain this unlimited praise? Commefitators give various 
explanations. To us it seems as though that characteristic 
to which the Master alluded was the perfect humility of the 
Baptist. Long before this time, John had said: “He must 
increase, but I must decrease.” To say this was one thing, 
but calmly and gladly to see it take place was another. For 
a popular man to see his popularity wane, and to see another 
take his place, is most trying. But to go farther than this, 
and rejoice in this change, is superhuman. Now, not only 
did John do this, but, in spite of his long imprisonment, he 
was Willing to trust in his successor. Though Christ put forth 
no effort to secure John’s release, John still turned and clung 
to the Messiah. The mere word of his Master was enough 
for hira, and though no miracle of deliverance was wrought, 
yet he held on by faith to the end. Humanly speaking, his 
life, so gloriously begun, went out in darkness. Yet he was 
willing it should, if only it was the will of his superior. Surely 
this was more than heroic, and well merited the praise 
of Jesus. 

This leadsas to call attention to the fact that Jesus never 
mentioned ary of earth’s great men (so called) with words of 
praise. There had been great conquerors before his time, 


There had been philosophers like Plato and Aristotle and 

Soerates, but he hever spoke of them, Rich men had received 

the notiee of their fellow-meén, but he never mentioned one of 

them by name. None of those of whom human history speaks 

most largely came in for a word of commendation from him, 

or from his apostles in later years, This should bid us pause, 

and make us stop and think whether our human judgments 

are not totally faulty. Have we not put the seal of greatness 

where it does not belong? In what respect is the world 

better to-day for the existence of rieh men like Croesus, of 
conquerors like Alexander, of philosophers like Plato, of 
authors like Cicero? What really valuable thing should we 

lose had such men never existed? Gather all the eonquerors 

of the world together, and say whether they have been as 

useful to this world as one John Bunyan or one John Wes- 

ley. Put all your philosophical books together, and declare 

whether they have accomplished as much for humanity as 

the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians. Match Bismarck and 

Luther, and judge whether politician or preacher has the 

best of it in the long run. On the other hand, if you blot 
out Abraham, Joseph, Moses, David the singer (not David 
the king), Elijah, Isaiah, John the Baptist, Paul, from human 
history, you usher in blackness of darkness, 

All this teaches us that character is the one valuable thing 
in this world, Blessed are the poor in spirit, the meek, those 
who long fer righteousness, the merciful, the pure in heart, 
the peacemakers, the persecuted, the reviled. (A splendid 
Bible reading may be made out of the “blesseds” of the 
Bible.) "These are heaven’s heroes, and their names are the 
ones found on heaven’s honor-roll, The fact is that men 
have so turned the truth upside down that light is now put 
for darkness, and darkness for light. Sin has so ruined man 
that he thirsts, not for real greatness, but for that counterfeit 
thing which he puts in its place. Since, however, real great- 
ness is that of character, and not that of possession, or power, 
or talent, every one may be truly great. In this respect, 
John the Baptist has no pre-eminence over any in the king- 
dom of God. It lies open to every child to attain to that 
state of soul in which the Saviour shall bear as praiseful tes- 
timony as he did te John the Baptist. Do we really desire 
such pre-eminence? Then it may be ours; for is not this 
jnst exactly that work which the Spirit of God works in men? 
See, the fruits of the Spirit are such as can be found only in 
character. Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance,—these God’s Spirit stands 
ready to produce in the heart and life of every one who puts 
himself under his divine guidance. With these, we have the 
blessed Saviour’s approval; without them, he will never 
smile upon us. 

And is the Master’s approval nothing? It may seem of 
little value to us here, but the day is not far off when we 
shall value that more than anything else in the wide world; 
for then the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the 
holy angels with him, and shall sit upon his throne. Then 
shall we all be summoned into his presence. Some of us will 
stand on his right hand, and some on his left. Then shall 
he say to those who have showed the fruits of the Spirit in 
their lives: “Come, ... inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world.” Think of this !—s king- 
dom—yes, a kingdom—for each true follower of the Master; 
a kingdom to last, not, like that of Napoleon, for a few years, 
but forever. Is this true? May it be true for me,—even 
poor me? Most certainly is this true, since the Son of God 
himself said it. But then shall he also say to any of us who 
are on the left, however great, or rich, or talented we may have 
been: “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.” And can this, too, be true? 
Some people nowadays deny it. But Jesus said so, and he 
never lied or made any mistake, and so it is true. Did we 
not, then, say rightly, that one day the testimony of Jesus in 
our favor will be worth all the world to us? Then why not 
secure his favor by following him now believingly, faithfully, 
even unto death, as did John the Baptist ? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
. BY FAITH LATIMER. 


John.—What is the name of our lesson? Does it mean 
John the beloved disciple, one of the twelve? Children and 
many adults have confused ideas of these two persons; there- 
fore the need of clear distinctions. Who came preaching in 
the wilderness, to prepare the way of the Lord? What one 
word did he repeat in his preaching? When Jesus came to 
him to be baptized, what did John say? Had Jesus need to 
repent? Why, then, was he baptized? How do we know 
that God the Father and God the Holy Spirit were present 
at the baptism of God the Son? Our lesson to-day telle us 
of John the Baptist,—where he was, and what Jesus said of 
him about a year and a half after Jesus’ baptism. 

John in, Prison.—Yes, that good man, who had taught so 
many people to repent and be happy forever, was in prison,— 
a deep, gloomy dungeon. Show on map, or sketch on the 
board, the north-eastern border of the Dead Sea, where, a 
few miles away, aré how ruins of a castle, and places in the 
dungeon below where were chains and fastenings for prison- 


the king who, thirty years before, was afraid when wise men 

came to him? What plan did he make to kill the one child 

he feared? His son Herod was king when John the Baptist 

was preaching, He heard him preach, and “he heard him 

gladly ;” he knew hé was “a righteotis man and a holy” man. 

John was not afraid to reprove sin, and when he spoke of the 

sins of the king, and the wickedness in his family, his wife 

Herodias was angry, and wanted to kill him. For her sake, 

Herod put John in prison, in a dungeon below the castle 

where he sometimes lived with his officers and soldiers. In 

the palace there was feasting, singing, and dancing; but down 
deep within the stone walls, the righteous man lay where he 

could no more preach of repentance. It seems that his fol- 
lowers could sometimes see him; for in prison he heard of 
the works of Jesus. He knew that the prophets had said 
Christ should come to preach to the poor, to open blind eyes, 
to release the captives, to set at liberty those that are bound 
and bruised. He himself was the last of the prophets, and 
he had cried in the wilderness of “ the acceptable year of the 

Lord.” It had all been true. He heard of the works Jesus 

was doing every day in Galilee, in the green fields, the towns 
and villages, and that crowds were following, just as they once 
followed him. He had time to think in the dark hours of 
day and night,—to wonder, since Jesus came to free the eap- 
tives, why he should languish there without any work of 
deliverance, or even a message or a word. Had Jesus for- 
gotten the humble wilderness-preacher who had pointed to 
him, and said, ‘“‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world”? When he thought of all this, he 
almost wondered, Could it be that the one of whom he heard 
was truly the Messiah, the one whom he baptized ? 

John Sent to Jesus.—John resolved to send a message to 
Jesus himself. Was not that the very wisest thing he could 
do? When two of his disciples came to see him, he said to 
them, “Go to Jesus, and ask him, Art thou he that should 
come, or do we look for another?” Not a word of complaint, 
no prayer for help; but a question to make him sure about 
God’s word and God’s work. Is there any other safe place to 
go when in trouble, except to Jesus Christ ? 

Jesus’ Answer to John.—Did he reprove John for doubting ? 
He has compassion for all grief and sadness, he hears the 
sighing of the prisoner. Surely, he pitied the lonely captive; 
but he knew what would gladden his heart more than mere 
words of affection. “Go and tell John what you hear and 
see,” was his answer. What did theysee? What were some 
of the miracles of Christ? What did he do for the blind, 
the deaf, the dead? Jesus knew that when John heard it, 
even in his chains, he would rejoice that sin-blinded souls 
saw the light of the gospel, the deaf heard words of forgive- 
ness, those dead in sin were made alive in Christ. 

What Jesus Said of John.—After the men had gone back to 
John, Jesus talked about him, Jesus always approved the 
right, and rewarded obedience and faith; but he never used 
words of empty praise to anybody. In a strange way, he 
asked the crowd about their going out into the wilderness to 
hear and see John, Did they think they were going to see 
a man who would change like a waving reed,.one moment 
slender ant tall; standing in the air, the next, shaken by the 
wind, lying on the ground? Did they think he was a man 
dressed like a prince living in pleasure? They knew him as 
one who wore clothing “of camels’ hair, and a leathern gir- 
dle; ... and his food was locusts and wild honey.” Was that 
like the men who lived in Herod’s palaces? 

Jesus’ Witness to John.—What is it to bear witness? Jesus 
knew all the truth about John’s work, and he gave his testi- 
mony or words to prove his work. He said that John was a 
prophet,—“ Yea, I say unto you, and much more than a 
prophet.” “This is he,” Jesus said, “of whom it is written, 
Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, who shall pre- 
pare thy way before thee.” Jesus told them that there never 
was a man greater than John the Baptist; no other was so 
honored as to come just before him, to prepare for him, or to 
baptize him, And yet Jesus said, “He that is but little in 
the kingdom of heaven is greater than he.” John said, “The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Jesus then had not died; 
he came to establish his kingdom, Even a little child now, 
who loves him as his Saviour, belongs to his kingdom, and so 
is greater than John. Jesus said of him our golden text, 
He called him “the lamp that burneth and shineth.” His 
example and his memory are yet, and always will be, a shin- 
ing light. Is there a bidding to children, “Let your light so 
shine”? What does John’s shining show us? He was hum- 
ble and lowly, he pointed to the Lamb of God, he taught 
repentance, he was fearless for the right, in sorrow he sent to 
Jesus, his greatest desire was for Christ’s glory. 

John’s Death——Probably many of the children can tell, as 
you question, of the birthday feast in the castle, the lords 
and chief men of Galilee, the music; and how the dancing 
gitl so pleased Herod that he promised ‘to give anything she 
asked, For what did the wicked wife and mother bid her 
ask? Tell how an angry heart can make wicked hands and 
wicked work; how a sinful girl could hold the head of the 
holy man, and hand it to her sinful mother. The first mar- 
tyrs for the sake of Christ were the unconscious babes of 
Bethlehem; the next was John the Baptist. What isa martyr? 
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‘went and told Jesus.” 





ORIENTAL eLESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL, 


Tue Stryie or Jesus’ ANSwER.—To answer by acting a 
metaphor has ever been a favorite one in the East, and not 
at all unknown farther west. Jesus’ answer is not to be con- 
sidered at all as leaving a doubt on the subject, but as using 
a method which every Eastern story and many an Eastern 
example had rendered familiar; and then as adding to the 
unmistakable answer a lesson of faith, with perhaps a hint 
that if John’s message was only a reminder that Jesus could 
release him if he would, then John ought to be content with 
knowing that the kingdom of heaven was in full progress and 
fruition of promise, and not to be dissatisfied with his own 
share of the well-known fate of the prophets. It is not at all 
unlikely that all these ideas were in Jesus’ message, and 
would be thus received by John. It is all entirely after the 
Oriental pattern. Moreover, things which are looked upon 
by us as undignified riddles are looked upon in the East as 
worthy subjects of occupation for master minds; and no un- 
worthy thought occurs to an Oriental mind in interpreting 
the passage in this way. The words of verse 6, “Blessed is 
he who finds not a stumblirg-block in me,” seem to clinch 
the meaning as spreading out to the usual Oriental extent. 
But the whole lesson is full of the Oriental metaphor and 
peculiarity. 

A Reep.—The common reed that grows in Palestine and 
Syria, probably, from five to eight or more feet high, slender, 
its long leaves fluttering and its slender stalk easily bending 
in the breeze. There are two or three species that answer 
this description, and all of them furnish the reed pens which 
are universally used in the East, though one special sort is bet- 
ter than the others, The “paper reeds,” or papyrus of Lake 
Hooleh, might serve for the illustration, but hardly so well. 

To PREPARE THE Way.—On every occasion of the visit 
of a prince, whether native or a foreign visitor, it is the cus- 
tom to send official messengers to impress laborers and put 
the highways in traveling order. It was done, for instance, 
in several places, when the Grand Duke of Russia, afterwards 
the Czar who perished at the hands of murderous Nihilists, 
visited the East. The highways are usually mere tracks, 
which would not in this country be recognized as roads, or 
hardly as Indian trails; and yet they are the avenues of an 
immense commerce. But much work is needed to make the 
way tolerable for the passage of a prince and his escort. Even 
where the ladies travel in the takht rawdn, or palanquin, the 
roads generally are supposed to need some preparation. When 
the Emperor of Brazil went through Palestine, however, he 
declined governmental aid or escort, and his rather sumptuous 
traveling outfit (prepared by the native dragoman) went over 
the roads without tle usual clearing. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


JOHN IN THE PrRison.—Eastern prisons are the same 
to-day as they were at the'time of Christ's mdvéréiits among 
the poor and needy in Israel. They are not public buildings 
erected for that purpose, but a part of the house in which the 
criminal judges or other officials dwell. So was the prison in 
which Joseph, together with the chief butler and chief baker 
of Pharaoh, was put, in Potiphar’s own house (Gen. 40: 30), 
and Jeremiah was imprisoned “ in the house of Jonathan the 
scribe” (Jer. 37: 15). A discretionary power is given to the 
keeper to treat his prisoners just as he pleases; all that is 
required of him being only to produce them when called for. 
From the fact that John could communicate with Jesus, it 
appears that he was not ill treated. He sent forth his mes- 
sengers, and they were re-admitted to him. His jailer prob- 
ably sympathized with the prisoner; for it was certainly not 
in consequence of large fees given him that he (as it is and 
was customary) showed a regard for the man who was poorly 
clad, and whose “ food was locusts and wild honey.” Not all 
prisoners are, or were, treated with such humanity. There 
was also “sighing of the prisoner” (Psa. 79 : 11), and Jere- 
miah was kept in a dungeon many days, and when he came 
before the king he prayed, “Cause me not to return to the 
house of Jonathan the scribe, lest I die there” (Jer. 37 : 20). 
Instances of inhuman treatment in Eastern prisons are numer- 
ous. The prisoner is overwhelmed with the greatest caresses 
upon the jailer’s receiving considerable presents from him at 
first; but when these resources are exhausted, the prisoner 
will soon find his privileges retrenched, and himself in close 
confinement with hardly sufficient water to quench his thirst. 
So were the ten Jewish rabbis ill treated before they became 
martyrs at about one hundred years after Christ. Prisoners 
are also subjected to being confined with chains, even those 
who are shut up for failing in the payment oftheir debts 
(Jer. 40:4; 52:11; Psa. 105: 18; 107: 10). The aid of 
tortures is and was also put in requisition, even to extort a 
confession from the person accused (Wisdom 2:19). It is 
not unfrequently the case that the jailers are subjected to the 
same punishment which had been intended for the prisoner, 
if he escapes (comp. Acts 12: 19; 16: 27); and frequently 
they cut off the hands and the feet of people caught in a 





tumult and disorder. So we find also that the hands and feet 
of the sons of Rimmon, who slew Ishbosheth, were cut off, 
and hanged up over the pool of Hebron (2 Sam. 4: 2, 12). 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAC. 


“Tr Ye ARE Wit1ine TO REcEIve It, THs 1s ELIJAH, 
Wuicn 1s To Come.”—That the orthodox Jews do believe in 
the reappearance of Elijah the Tishbite as the forerunner of 
Messiah, is well known to the painstaking Sunday-school 
teacher of our day. This prophet is regarded as not dead, 
but only translated. The Arabian Jews, like their fellow- 
citizens, delight in calling him “Il-yass” (the evergreen 
myrtle). This implies that he is, in a sense, ever living a life 
useful for the children of God. At the cireumcising of an 
eight-day infant, a chair is set apart in the desk of the syna- 
gogue, with the serious announcement, “ This is the chair for 
Elijah the prophet ;” to which the people respond, “ May 
he come unto us even now!” ‘The birth of each male child 
revives the hope of the coming deliverer (comp. John 16; 21), 
and, consequently, the forerunner is looked for. At the par- 
taking of the Passover meal, a seat is placed in a corner of 
each devout family’s table for Elijah, and the front door left 
open, especially when the great Hallel is chanted: “ Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” Even the 
grown-up people look out with a half-suppressed sigh that he 
may appear at this Passover to herald the final deliverance. 
And the dear children sitting around the table, could not 
help peeping over their little books to see if he is really 
coming. The “Litany of the Hosannas,” used if the Feast 
of Tabernacles, has the following : 

Minister : It is the voice of Elijah who bringeth glad tidings 
and saith, Thy salvation will I confirm when Shiloh cometh. 

People: It is the voice of my beloved coming. 

When valuable goods are found without an owner to claim 
them, the finder is gravely instructed to keep them sacred in 
his family until Elijah come. The Tishbite is taken by some 
of the rabbis to be Phinehas, the son of Eleazer and grand- 
son of Aaron, to whom is granted a special “covenant of 
peace” (Num. 25: 12); and he is to come before the day of 
the Lord, to “turn the heart of the fathers to the children,” 
etc. As all men must taste death, so must Elijah; but he 
cannot die until he publicly appear as the forerunner of 
Israel’s Redeemer. Such, and much more, in the words of 
R. Joshua in Eduth, is “the tradition handed down in un- 
broken and direct transmission,” etc. To the holders of this 
tradition says our Lord, “If ye are willing to receive it, John 
is the forerunner: he is come, not as you thought, but in the 
spirit and power of Elijah” (Luke 1:17). In the Tal- 
moodeem and in the Midrasheem often we read of passages of 
Scripture explained by Elijah appearing in a disguised form. 
The Sohar (cabalistic work) has frequent interviews with 
him, whom it calls “Maran Saba” (our old teacher). A 
school of rabbis is named after him, “Tanna debayth Eliyahu” 
(students of the house of Elijah). When some knotty theo- 
logical question cannot be settled in peace, the discussion is 
closed in the Talmud by asolemn “ teequ,” “Be ye silent until 
Elijah come;” that is, until his final coming. “Once R. 
Joshua, son of Levi, conversing with Elijah, asked: ‘ When 
will Messiah come?’ ‘Go and ask him,’ says the Tishbite. 
‘Where is he?’ ‘At the gateway of Rome. ‘How shall I 
know him?’ ‘He sits among the diseased poor; as it is 
said, He is wounded for our transgressions, etc. (Isa. 53 : 5). 
All the others change the bandages of their sores simultane- 
ously, but he changes them successively, lest, if called, his 
coming should be delayed.’ The rabbi went to him, and 
saluted him with the words, ‘ Peace be to thee, my teacher.’ 
‘Peace be to thee, son of Levi,’ was the reply. ‘When will 
the Master come?’ ‘To-day,’ was the answer. The sun had set 
that day, but Messiah came not. ‘How is this?’ asks the rabbi 
of Elijah. ‘He meant,’ says the prophet, ‘To-day, if ye will 
hear his voice’ (Psa. 95: 7)” (Talmud Sanhedreen, 98 : 1). 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


By what event does Matthew mark the beginning of Jesus’ 
miuistry in Galilee? (Matt.4: 12.) What favor was shown 
John the Baptist during his imprisonment? (v. 2.) Name 
one of the works of Jesus which was reported to John (Luke 
7: 11-18). How had this miracle impressed the people? Is 
it natural to suppose that it would strengthen, or weaken, 
John’s conviction of Jesus’ messiahship? -What had John 
already testified concerning him? (John 1: 29, 32-34.) Upon 
hearing of his mighty works, what message did John send 
him? (v. 3.) Did John probably intend to convey an intima- 
tion to Jesus that he ought to proclaim his messiahship 
plainly, or did he express his own doubts? By what means 
did Jesus desire his messiahship to be recognized? (vs. 4, 5.) 
What intimation did he give concerning those who would not 
accept this evidence? (v. 6.) How must he regardthose who 
reject, in addition to this, all the subsequent evidence ? 

What three questions did Jesus put to the multitude as 
John’s messengers departed? (vs. 7-9.) What sort of a char- 
acter is represented by a shaken reed? What sort of a 
character by the wearer of soft raiment? What character 
had been recognized in Johan which caused multitudes to 





seek him? On what ground did Jesus declare him to be more 
favored than all preceding prophets? (vs. 9,10.) .What 
prophecies were written concerning him? (Isa. 40: 3; Mal. 
3:1;4:5.) How does the mission of every disciple of Jesus 
compare with that of John? (vy. 11.) What truth did John 
proclaim? What truths is it our privilege to proclaim? 
(1 Cor. 15: 20.) How was the kingdom of heaven regarded 
from the time of John until the close of Christ’s ministry? 
(v. 12.) Does this mean that the idea of a material kingdom 
prompted men to rash measures for its establishment, or that 
a thrusting forward of one’s faith was necessary in entering 
the kingdom scarcely yet established? Name some men of 
faith who did not receive the kingdom (Heb. 11: 39). 
Which interpretation does verse 13 seem to favor? What 
other interpretations may be given the passage? Under what 
name was John prophesied? (v. 14.) Why was this name 
used? Who only will hear Jesus’ words? (v. 15.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers? Questions.—1. How great was John? 2. Compare 
John with Elijah in manner of living. 3. Compare the two 
men as preachers, 4. Show their boldness in rebuking rulers. 
5. What discouragement did each feel? 6. What did Malachi 
prophecy about sending Elijah? 7. What did Gabriel say of 
John going in the spirit of Elijah? 8. What did Jesus say 
about John’s being Elijah? 9. What was John’s chief end in 
life? 10. How much of John’s work was now done? 11. 
What effect had prison life on John? 12. What strange 
question did John ask? 13. What state of mind does John’s 
question show? 14. Describe the kind of answer that Jesus 
gave. 15. Why did not Jesus blame John? 16. How was 
John in danger of being offended in Jesus? 17. What ques- 
tion dots Jesus ask three times? 18. What things did John’s 
messengers hear and see? 19. How was John unlike a reed? 
20. How was John unlike a courtier? 21. Why was John 
more than a prophet? 22. Why did Jesus praise John? 23. 
Why had converts increased from the days of John? 24. If 
John is the coming Elijah, what does that prove Jesus to be? 
25. Why does Jesussay “if ye willreceiveit”? 26. State the 
last verse of the lesson in your own words. 27. Who is greater 
than John? 

' Superintendent's Questions.—1. Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Go— 2. The blind— 3. And the lame— 4. The lepers— 
5. And the deaf— 6. The dead— 7. And the poor— 8. And 
blessed is he— 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. Tell me all about this John mentioned in the lesson. 2. 
In the darkness of his prison home, he wanted to be reassured 
on one single point. What was it? 3. What reply to John’s 
question did Jesus make to the two messengers? 4. In what 
respect was John just the opposite to “a reed shaken with the 
wind”? 5. What was John’s raiment, and what did it de- 
note? 6. How was he “more than a prophet”? 7. How is‘ 
is it that “he that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater 
thanhe”? 8. “All the law and the prophets prophesied” of 
whom? 9. And what was the testimony of John concerning 
the Messiah? (John 1: 27.) 10. What is the conclusion of 
the whole matter as stated in the last verse of the lesson? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WITNESSES TO THE POWER OF CHRIST. 


In Joun’s Day: 
THE BLIND 


AME 
THE | EpRous 


EAF 
THE Done 


THE POOR 


IN BODY, WHO WERE 
MADE WHOLE. 


In Your Day: 
THE BLIND 


AME 
THE | xPROUS 


THE Dow 


THE POOR 
YE ARE MY WITNESSES. 


IN SOUL, WHO ARE 
MADE WHOLE. 








JOHN toneen wera ms vovers ro 0 LOUS 


IF YOU HAVE DOUBTS ABOUT JESUS 
TURN WITH YOUR DOUBTS TO 


‘Blessed is he, whosoever shall find none occasion 
of stumbling in me.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“My dear Redeemer, and my Lord.” 
“The great Physician.” 

“Mighty to save.” 

“Go and tell Jesus.” 

“Servant of God, well done!” 

“Ye gospel heralds, go proclaim.” 











Ocvtober 29, 1887.) 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 





RECENT BOOKS FOR GIRLS.* 


Story-books for girls vary widely in tone and topic this 
year, and they include those which are suited to readers 
of all classes and stages of advancement. A few of them 
are here briefly noticed. 

M. Bramston, in The Heroine of a Basket Van, relates 
passages in the life of a little English girl, whose path 
would be considered very difficult by the average child. 
Phenie Redmoor is of noble type, and manages to do 
her duty brightly and bravely, though its sphere is only 
an itinerant vender’s cart, with a drunken father and 
stepmother, a rough lad, and a kidnapped baby, for her 
companions. Through her efforts, the latter is finally 
restored to his parents. The local characteristics and 
tone are wholly of English humble life, and the book is 
not very likely to please American readers, 

The oft-told and somewhat threadbare tale, in which 
a little unknown child survives a shipwreck, and cannot 
be identified, is related with real freshness, and with 
some novelty in the situations, by the author of Mad- 
emoiselle Mori, in her recent story, That Child, It is 
of religious tone, and will delight readers between ten 
and fifteen years of age. 

One is always sure of a pleasure when Emily Hunting- 
ton Miller sits down in the story-teller’s chair; and she 
will surely gather a host of youthful listeners about her 
when Thorn-Apples wins its way, as it ought, into the 
Sunday-school libraries. There is a thorn-apple tree 
which looks bright and pretty, but bears only wild fruit, 
and is therefore despised until its owner notices how the 
birds delight in its seeds and the bees in its bloom. Six- 
teen-year-old Ruby, going from Ohio to Colorado, to 
dwell with her thriftless Uncle Eben, finds out that there 
is good to be done everywhere, and that kind hearts are 
found in unlikely places. 

A most charming book for the older girls is found in 
Goldhanger Woods, by M. and C. Lee. It will carry the 
children back to the period in history when Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu had just introduced inoculation as a 
preventive against the then prevalent plague of small- 
pox, and when smugglers lurked in caves, and haunted 
the coast, slipping away to Ostend on dark nights when 
the guards came too near their hiding-places. This is 
a well-written story, with strong and faithful local color, 
and a good moral. 

Helen Hays, whose pen is always graceful, writes for 
the older girls her story of A Village Maid. Shesketches 
the life of a New England college town, and shows 
how much real strength is sometimes found beneath 
the surface in a gay and fun-loving girl. Not strictly 
religious, the story is free from morbidness, and very 
entertaining. 

Edith Robinson, in Forced Acquaintances, presents a 
family who, having encountered reverses, are obliged to 
change their style of living. There isso much that is 
praiseworthy in the efforts they make, and the story is 
so vivid and carefully planned, that it is to be regretted 
that so much prominence is given to fault-finding and 
petty quarreling between the two girls of thestory. The 
impression is needlessly disagreeable, though young 
women given to ill-temper may see what not to do as 
they follow the fortunes of Marion and Kitty. 

Inchfawn, by L. T. Meade, is a story of Irish life, 
introducing the elements of pathos and humor which 
the soil so abundantly affords the novelist. The last of 
the O’Donnells has squandered his patrimony and wasted 
his substance; and Inchfawn, the estate which he 
loves, passes into the hands of a rich Englishman. The 
contrast between the old and the new régime, the final 
return of Inchfawn to a member of the original family, 
and the going of Ellen O’Donnell to found a new colony 
in America, are well told. This story is of love and 





* The Heroine of a Basket Van. By M. Bramston. 714x5 inches, 
illustrated, pp. iv, 224. New York : Thomas Whittuker. Price, 
75 cents, 

‘That Child.””. By the author of The Atelier Du Lys. 74x 
inches, illustrated, pp. 287. New York : Thomas Whittaker. ice, 
$1.25. 

PR Apples. By Emily Huntington Miller, 744X5 inches, pp. 

296. New Vork: Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.00 

Goldhanger Woods: A child’s romance, By M. and C. Lee. 744 ux dg 
inches, illustrated, pp. 176. New York : Thomas Whittaker, Price, 
60 cents. 

A Village Maid, By Helen Hays. 734x5 inches, pp. 260. New 
York : Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.25. 

Forced Acquaintances: A book for girls. By Edith Robinson. 
8x5 inches, pp. 394. Boston ; Ticknor and Company. Price, $1.50. 

Inchfawn. By L. T. Meade. Teax6 inches, Sventiaplece, pp. vii, 
414. New Yogx : Thomas Whitta Price, $ 

Unknown Paths; or, Lorrie’s Guardians. 74x or beateia illustrated, 
BP: br 3 of hiladelphis : American Baptist’ Publication Society. 

ice, $ 


are 8 aioe at Woodburn. By Martha Finley. 74x44 inches, 
frontispiece, pp. 384. New York : Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, $1 1.25. 





patriotism, and will interest grown-up readers rather 
than children, 

Girls just entering their “teens,” and older ones as 
well, will read, with close interest and strengthened faith, 
Mrs. Mary E. Bradley’s Unknown Paths. A wealthy 
and an accomplished lady devotes her summer visit in 
the country to Christian usefulness, and the small church 
and its discouraged pastor are spiritually quickened by 
her loving ministries and beautiful example. In one of 
the village homes, she finds the orphan child of a dear 
brother, the object of long search, and by gradual] unfold- 
ing of what novelists would call a plot, but which Mrs. 
Randolph considers the workings of God’s providence, 
the loving and lovable Lorrie is released from the care 
of an exacting and jealous aunt, and restored to her 
natural guardian. “By unknown paths she had been 
led through straight ways, but the guiding hand had 
brought her to the land of uprightness,” The book has 
religious merit of a hig!) order, and ought to do goud. 

Of less merit is another book especially designed for 
the younger girls, It is one of the numerous family of 
Elsie Books, and varies little in sybject or treatment 
from those that have preceded it, The lessons of filial 
obedience and love to God are taught in the incidents of 
happy home life at the Christmas holidays; and though 
its superabundance of sentiment detracts from its literary 
value, yet Elsie’s Friends at Woodburn will probably 
prove acceptable to the class for whom it has been written. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Sunday-school convention reports are growing to be a 
considerable feature of the well-ordered reference library. 
And now the latest addition in that line comes in the form 
of the “Fifth International (Tenth National) Sunday- 
school Convention of the United States and British North 
American Provinces, held in the city of Chicago, Illinois, 
June 1, 2,and 3, 1887.” This isasubstantial pamphlet of 
two hundred and thirty-five pages, giving verbatim 
reports of addresses, together with the other details of 
procedure, including committee reports, resolutions, 
statistics, etc. Abstracts of these have already appeared 
in the columns of The Sunday School Times. The report 
is preceded by a brief historical sketch of the National 
and International Sunday-school convention movement, 
The report is published by the Executive Committee, 
whose chairman is Mr. B. F. Jacobs, 99 Washington 
Street, Chicago. 


There has been, of late, a marked revival of interest 
in Victor Hugo’s masterpiece, Les Misérables, A year 
or two ago appeared in New York (George Routledge and 
Sons) a beautifully printed five-volume translation, in 
which, however, not even De Vinne’s careful presgwork 
could make the impertinent and valueless French wood- 
cuts appear attractive, This year, T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
begin a new translation (also in five volumes, illustrated) 
by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, whose versions from the 
Russian have been cordially welcomed. In addition to 
these, Little, Brown, & Co. have just published a very 
attractive five-volume edition, using Sir Lascelles Wrax- 
all’s translation, revised and enlarged. The volumes of 
this edition are 16mo, practically uniform with Dodd, 
Mead, & Co,’s handsome new Don Quixote (Ormsby’s 
translation), and are clearly printed from large type. 
The two works just named, with Dodd, Mead, & Co.’s 
editions of Mrs. Browning and Pepys’s Diary, indicate 
a wise return from swollen de luxe copies to ‘‘ books that 
you may carry to the fire, and hold readily in your hand,” 


| Finally, W. R. Jenkins, of New York, is just completing 


a five-volume edition of Les Misérables in French. It 
is neat, handy, and inexpensive, but not handsome, 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_»—__—_. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1887. 


Quebec, provincial, at Montreal.....,. sr seneeneeeree os OCtober 28, 29 
New Hampshire, state, at Whitefield..,,.,.,.00-.-+., November 1-3 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence..,...rwrr-rreeeeeee NOVEeINDEer 8, 9 
Connecticut, district..........00+ Randcesnscdaan ckanks * Seveaibet 14-18 





A HINT TO CONVENTIONS. 
BY CHARLES D. CASE, 


On page 108 of Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and 
Teachers,” may be found the following statement : 

“Tt is one thing to show what ought to be done. It is 
quite another thing to show how to do that which needs 
doing. And it is commonly a great deal easier to show 
the former than to show the latter, ‘. any department of 
mental or moral activity,” 

A county Sunday-school aseuebiliban holding its ses- 











sions quarterly, ought to be of material service to the 
Sunday-school teachers of that county by the aid it gives 
to those teachers in helping them to find out how to do 
their work in the Sunday-school, and Aow to do it in the 
best way. And by so far as it fails in making its themes 
for discussion to centre in the how instead of the what, 
by just so far it comes short of being the help that it 
ought to be? 

Most of the teachers in a Sunday-school of which the 
writer is superintendent have recently attended a county 
Sunday-school association; and instead of coming away 
from its sessions stimulated and encouraged by the help 
they have received in being shown how to do better work 
as teachers, they are depressed and discouraged, because 
what they ought to do has been held up before them, and 
the changes rung upon it; and several of them are say- 
ing: “I think I shall give up my class in the Sunday- 
school, I always knew I was not fitted for a teacher, 
and now J am more than ever convinced of it.” 

Surely something is wrong when a meeting that is 
intended to be a help to teachers proves rather to be @ 
hindrance. 

A single instance by way of illustration. One of the 
topics for discussion was, “The need and importance of 
thorough preparatory training on the part of the Sunday- 
school teacher.” 

A vital topic, and an admirable introduction to the one 
which followed: “ How shall this preparatory training 
be secured?” 

Here was opportunity for the practical need of the 
teachers, in that respect to be first set forth so that every 
teacher present should get a comprehensive understand- 
ing of it, and then be shown how that practical need 
should and could be met by wise preparatory training, 
what that training should consist of, and how be obtained. 
And unless this last point be emphasized and made clear, 
it were better that the teachers should not have been 
again reminded of their shortcomings and imperfections. 

Discussion on the first one of the above-mentioned 
topics was opened by a paper which exemplified very 
clearly and concisely “the need and importance of pre- 
paratory training,” and left the subject with little if any 
more necessary to be said upon it. 

Then followed perhaps twenty minutes o@ random fir- 
ing by one and another speaker anxious to be discharged 
of their load of wisdom ; which, like most random shots, 
were prolific of little but noise. 

It is now half-past three, and adjournment must be had 
at four, that delegates may catch the train. What is to 
be said on the “ How” needs to be said quickly and well, 

The speaker is announced; teachers are all attention. 
This is the hour,—may this be also the man! 

Listen to his opening sentence: ‘‘ When I consented 
to speak to the Association on this topic, I did not expect 
that the 20th of September would find me with such an 
unparalleled amount of work on hand, I have tried in 
vain to secure a substitute, and shall therefore ask your 
indulgence while I present for your consideration such 
thoughts as I could gather in the short preparation I 
have been able to make since noon!” 

The result was, as might be expected, a rambling 
attempt to elucidate the theme, which was broken in 
upon by the hour of adjournment having arrived, and 
the vital how was left practically untouched. 

Dr. Trumbull says, a little farther on in the book above 
quoted: ‘“‘ Unless a teacher can be helped in the how to 
do it, he will receive little gain from being reminded of 
what he ought to do.” 

There are some teachers who would have that sentence 
read: ‘“‘ Unless a teacher can be helped in the Aow to do 
it, it will be an absolute hindrance to him to be too often 
reminded of what he ought to do.” 





A MASS MEETING OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
WORKERS IN BOSTON. 


The Congregational Superintendents’ Union and the 
Baptist Superintendents’ Association of Boston have 
together issued a circular letter of invitation to pastors, 
superintendents, teachers, and friends, to attend a “ great 
mass meeting of the New England Evangelical Sunday- 
school Workers, in the Tremont Temple, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Tuesday, November @, 1887, from 12 o’clock 
noon until 9.15 evening (under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Executive Committee). The purpose of the 
meeting is to bring into one company three thousand 
pastors, superintendents, teachers, and their friends, to 
be stimulated, encouraged, and taught by our great 
national leaders, and so better fitted for Christian work.” 

The speakers are Mr. B. F. Jacobs of Chicago, chaire 
man of the International Executive Committee; the 
Rev. Dra. John Hall and A. F. Schauffler of New York; 
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the Rev. Dr. F. N. Peloubet of Natick, 
Massachusetts; and Professor Luther T. 
Townsend of Boston, The programme is 
as follows: 

Tuesday Afternoon, 1.30 to 4.30 o'clock. 

Warren Randolph, D.D., Newport, Rhode 
Island, Secretary International Lesson Com- 
mittee, chairman; Professor W. F. Sher- 
win, musical director. B. F. Jacobs, Esq., 
“The Purpose and Plans of International 
Work.” Followed by discussion. A. F. 
Schauffler, D.D., “ How to Study the Lesson.” 
Professor Luther T. Townsend, “ The Miracles 
of Christ.” F.N. Peloubet, D.D., ‘The Sun- 
day-school a Training School for the Church.” 
Five minutes’ singing by ‘the audience after 
each address, ¥ 

Tuesday Evening, 7 to 9.15 o'clock, 

The Rev. J. W. Hamilton, Somerville, Mas- 
sachusetts, chairman and leader in the open- 
ing service. Audience singing, “ Blest be the 
tie.’ Audience repeat Psalm 23. Prayer. 
Quartette. A. F. Schauffier, D.D., “ The Reli- 
gious Use of the Imagination.” Quartette. 
Telegraph greeting from Dwight L. Moody and 
John A. Broadus, D.D, John Hall, D.D., 
“The Sunday-school.”  Quartette. . Cable 
greeting from the Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon, 
London, England. B. ¥. Jacobs, Esq., “Some 
Methods of Work and Study.” Quartette. 
Benediction. 

Correspondence about tickets may be sent to 
Wn. B. Stacey, Ticket Office, Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass, 

Any other correspondence to W. N. Hartshorn 
Chairman Committee, 92 Pearl Street, Boston, 
Mass. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. _ 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
112,500 copies, exclusive of copies used either 
as samples or for the filling of three months’ trial 
subscriptions, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cer. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than thi'ee inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, &CO.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 





Tanglewood Tales. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Holiday edi- 
tion. With 15 full-page illustrations and 
many smaller onés, by GEORGE WHARTON 
EpDWARDs. 4to, cloth, handsomely stamped. 
$2.50. 

This beautiful book is a companion volume to the 
opular Holiday Edition of the Wonder-Book, PE 


ished two years ago, with illustrations by Mr. 
Church, 


The Book of Felk Stories. 


Rewritten by HORACE E. ScuDDER. With a fine 
engraving of Cinderella, 1 vol., 16mo, 60 cts. 


The Book of Folk Stories is a collection of old favor- 
ites, rewritten to bring them within the easy compre- 
hension of children who have just learned to read. 


The Bodley Books. 
Including Doings of the Bodley Family, The 
Bodleys Telling Stories, The Bodleys on 
Wheels, The Bodlevs Afoot, Mr. Bodley 
Abroad, The Bodley Grandchildren and their 
Journey in Holland, The English Bodleys, 
and The Viking Bodleys. By HORACE E. 
ScuppER. A new edition, eight volumes in 
four, attractively bound in cloth. With all 
the illustrations which appeared in the origi- 
nal volumes. $2.00 a volume; the set, $8.00. 
Capor’s Memoir of Emerson. $3.50. 
HouMEs’s Our Hundred Daysin Europe. $1.50. 
Miss PHELPs’s The Gates Between. $1.25. 
Miss PHELPs’s Jack the Fisherman. 50 cents. 
TYLER’s Patrick Henry. $1.25. 
HIGGINSON’S Princess of Java. 
WRIGHT’s The World to Come. 


$1.50. 
$1.25. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sentby mail, postpaid, 
on receipt af price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


Conclusion of Seventy-ffth Volume, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1887, 


(Vol. 75, No. 450,) 
CONTAINS : 
A Fairy Tale. 


Frontispiece. From the Painting by F. 8. ChurcH; 


A Santa Barbara Holiday. 
By Epwargps ROBERTS. Richly Illustrated; 


Chantilly: The Chateau and the 


Collections. 
By THEODORE CHILD. With Twelve Illustrations; 


The Other End of the Hemisphere. 


(THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC AND URUGUAY.) 
By WILu1aM E. Curtis. Fully Illustrated; 


Here and There in the South. Part V. 


In Attakapas. (Conclusion.) 
By Rerecca HarpiIne Davis. Lllustrated by W. 
HAMILTON GIBSON ; 


The Story of Arnon. 


A Romance of the Deluge. By AME&LIE RIVES; 


The Winter Climatic Resorts of Three 


Continents. 
By WILLIAM SMITH BRowN; 


Narka. A Russian Novel. (Conclusion.) 
By KATHLEEN O’ MEARA; 


The Young Criminal. 
The Influence of Reform Schools on the Young. By 
the Rev. CHARLES F. THWING; 


April Hopes. (Conclusion.) 
By W. D. HowELtis; 

A Man and Two Brothers. 
By GEorRGE Parsons LATHROP; 


A Story. 


Poetry: 
A CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 
CHANT OF A WOODLAND SPIRIT. By RoBERT 
BvuRNS WILSON } 
THE ROCK WHERE MY MOTHER PLAYED. By 
WALLACE BRUCE; 
THE LAST FAUN. By Louise IMOGEN GUINEY}; 
ASTOLENSOUL. By GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEorGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

English Critisism of the American Press.—About 
Scolding.—The Temperance Agitation and its Prob- 
able Outcome.—Books for Children.—The Newport 
School. 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELIS. 
Autographic Criticism.—Mr. J. Addington Symonds’s 
Last Volumes,—The Catholic Reaction Against the 
Renaissance.—Final Criticism in Matters of Taste.— 
Miss Ward’s Life of Dante.—Behind the Blue Ridge. 
—Society Verse. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


e . 
Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Breakfast at Bonnebouche Hall. 
Full-page Illustration by GEORGE DU MAURIER; 





Literary Notes. 
By LAURENCE HvuTTON, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
Postage free to subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY .....ccce cccscccececcees S00 
HARPER’S BAZAR. ..0.sccvssoqcascospenescoes 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE............... 2.00 


Remittances should be made by post-office money order 
or draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time is specijied, subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. 





ge HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand vol- 
umes, will besent by mail on receipt of ten cents 
for postage. 


Publishel by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THERE isa mighty power in the world coming to the 
surface, and nowhere is this more humorously, and 
yet more philosophically, set forth than in 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE'S “SWEET CICELY.” 
Price, $2.00. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


““OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


~~ BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 














BOSTON. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE.........000sessceeee$4.00 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BURNHAM BREAKER. By HoMerR GREENE, 
author of the “ Blind Brother.” 12mo, $1.50. 


Like the “ Blind Brother,” which has enjoyed such 
p 1 .* Burnham Breaker” is a story 
of the coal regions, and isconstructed with remarkable 
skill, the plot being of thrilling but healthy interest, 
A better book for the young can scarcely be found. 


THE GIANT DWARF. By J A K, author of 
“Who Saved the Ship,” ‘“ Birchwood,” “ Fitch 
Club,” “ Professor Johnny,” “ Riverside Museum,” 
and other successful juveniles. 12mo, $1.25. 


“The Giant Dwarf” is a simple and eminently sen- 
sible and wholesome story of German and American 
life, with a pleasant thread of romance running 
through it. e Giant Dwarf himself isan admirable 
character, rather unique in juvenile fiction. 


FAIRY LEGENDS OF THE FRENCH 
PROVINCES. Translated by Mrs. M. CAREY, 
with introductory note by J. F. Jameson, Ph.D., of 
Johns Hopkins University. 12mo. $1.25. 


These new and delightful Fairy Tales have the same 
qualities that make * Mother Goose” and the * Ara- 
bian Nights” classics. Children of almost any age 
cannot fail to find perenuial pleasure in their racy 
ner, shrewd wit, and quaint simplicity of style, all 
admirably preserved in the translation, They are in- 
teresting, amusing, and instructive. 


THE BOYHOOD OF LIVING AUTHORS. 
By WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 12mo0. $1.00. 


This volume, though mainly designed for young 
readers, will have an unusualattraction forall who are 
interested in literary biography. ‘The book comprises 
about eighteen chapters. and contains much fresh 
material, Mr, Rideing having had the assistance of 
py Aldrich, Charles Dudley Warner, E. C. Stedman, 
J. T. Trowbridge, Edward Eggleston, H. H. Boyesen, 
F. R. Stockton,.and others, in preparing the work. ° 





LA 
CUORE. An Italian School-Boy’s Journal. By Ep- 
MONDO DE AMICIS. Translated from thethirty-ninth 
Italian edition, by Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo. $1.25. 
“Tt has remained for an Italian writer to give to 
English-speaking people the best book for boys that 
has yet been written. We say this with Tom Brown's 


delightful school-days fresh in our lection.”’"— 
Portland Press, 7 i ae aac 


FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS. By SARAH 
K. Bouton, author of * Poor Boys Who Became Fa- 
mous,” “Girls Who Became Famous,” etc. 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.50. 

“Especially rich in the little events and acts which 

though often.overlooked, give one a clearer idea of 


character than those which are marked as leading 
events.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


‘A book of rare fascination.””—Chicago Interior. 


“Will always hold rank in English literature,and 
all lovers met American authors should read it.”—Ohio 
‘ournal, 


GIRLS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS QUEENS. By 
Lyp1a Hoyt FarMeER, author of “‘ Boys’ Book of 
Famous Rulers.’”” 12mo, illustrated. $1.50. 

“Mrs. Farmer has filled a want never filled before, 


and met a demand to which there. has been no pre- 
vious reply.”’—Boston Daily Traveller. . 
** A volume of much historical value and of positive 


and considerabte interest.’ The Congregationalist. 


WHO SAVED THE SHIP? ByJ A K, author 
of ‘‘ Birchwood,” ‘*Fitch Club,” .“ Riverside Mu- 
seum,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 

“Good wholesome reading.”’— Milwaukee Sentinel. 


“One of the brightest books of the season.’’—Ohio 
State Journal. 


“ Admirable in tone and full of interest.” —Bositnn 
Traveller. 


PROFESSOR JOHNNY. 


“‘An admirable book for teaching boys the science of 
common things.’”’—Home Journal. 


Pn ag | re information, wise moral in- 
struction, and capital entertainment in good propor- 
tions.”— The Congregationalist. ° wee 


“It is characterized by that uncommon thing—com- 
mon Sense.” —Christian Index, 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 
18s8ss. 
NOW READY. 
Dr. Geo. F. Pentecost’s New Commentary, 


Pentecost’s Bible Studies. 


From the Old and New Testaments. 


Covering the International Sunday-school lessons for 
1888. By the Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D. Possessing all 
the strength and attractiveness of the author’s study 
and stvle. Postpaid prices: Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

Re Invaluable for teachers and older scholars. 
Agents wanted in every church and Sunday-schol. 
Send in your orders early. Sample sent on receipt of 
S0cents. Special rates to clubs, 


OTHER HELPS. 











Dr. Lyman Abbott's Commentary, 


ABBOTT ON MATTHEW. 


An illustrated commentary for Christian workers. 
By the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., author of commen- 
tary on the New Testament. ‘our volumes now 
ready, covering (1) Matthew, (2) Mark and Luke, (3) 
John, (4) The Acts. $1.75 each. 


A Tour Through Bible Lands, 
FISH’S BIBLE LANDS. 


Illustrated. A book of travel in which every place 
mentioned in Old and New Testaments was visited, 
and is described with text reference given. By the 
Rev. Henry C. Fish, D.D. Price, $3.00. 


Above books for sale by booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
111 and 113 William Street. 265 Wabash Avenue, 


THE XMAS STORY 


A new eight-page service of §Scripture, responsive 
reading, recitation, and song. $2.00 per 100, postpaid. 
Sample free. A full line of Xmas services and carols, 
over 20 varieties. Send to us for samples of any or all 
that you see advertised, and thus save time and 
money. Price, 5,cents each, or any six different ones 








NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET. 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, 


Some Things Abroad 


By ALEXANDER MCKENZIE D D 


469 pp 12mo cloth $1 50 


Dr. McKenzie not only re- 
freshes himself with a summer 
journey over the countries we 
all want to know about but 
brings his journeyings home 
and entertains his friends with 
a characteristic book. 
Who are his friends? 
are they not? 

Ask your bookseller. 


“Who 


Books for the Young 


FOR BOYS 
Midshipman at Large, 
by Talbot, $1.50. 

True Stories of Ameri- 


FOR GIRLS 
After Schooldays, by 
Goodwin, $1. 
Royal Girls and Royal 


can Wars, by several au- Courts, by Sherwood, 
thors, $1.25. $1.25. 
In Peril, adventure sto- Derothy Thorn, by 
ries, by several authors, Warth, $1.25. 
Dilly and the Captain, 


Boy’s Workshop, by a by Sidney, $1. 
boy and his friends, $1. New Departure for 
Boys’ Heroes, by Hale, Girls, by Sidney, 75 
cents. 

Hold Up Your Heads, 
Girls! by Ryder, $1. 

New Every Morning, 
by Ryder, $1. 

Look About Club, by 


$1. 
Stdried Holidays, by 
Brooks, $1. 

Ignoramuses by Crown- 
inshield, $2.50. 
Midnight Sun: 
and Nihilist, Bamford, $1.50. 
Buckley, $2.50. Little Polly Blatchley, 
Days and Nightsirithe by Sparhawk, $1. 
Tropics, by Oswald, $2. Stories from the Life 
Ice Zones, by Nourse, of Jesus, by ‘ Pansy,’ 
$2.50. 75 cents. 


Tsar 
by Dr. 


Booksellers have them and 
hundreds besides. 
D LOTHROP COMPANY 
Publishers of Books and Magazines 
Boston 





“The Best Practical Art Magazine.” 


THE ART AMATEUR 


-From Oct., 1887, to Dec., 1888, for $4. 
15 Superb Colored Plates 


Fac-similes of Portrait, Fruit, Flower, Marine, and 


Landscape Studies, equally suitable for copying or 
framing. 


140 Pages of Working Designs 


In black and white, working size, admirably adapted 
for Oil and Water Color Painting, Tapestry Painting 
China Painting, Church and other Embroidery, Wood 
Carving, Brass Hammering, and other Art Work, 


300 Pages of Practical Text 


Richly Iliustrated, and crowded with interesting and 
valuable articles, with abundant hints for Home 
Decoration and Furnishing. 

Send this aivertisement (and $4 for 1868) DIRECT TO 
THE PUBLISHER, before December 1, and you will 
receive also 


3 months FREE! 


Including three Rerticulany fine colored plates. 
namely: “GRAPES,” by Wav,** LANDSCAPE,’ 
by Hilliard, and ** PANSEES,”’ by Lamb. Address, 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 


P. S.—Five different Specimen Numbers with Five 
Beautiful Colored Plates will be sent on receipt of this 
(THK SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES) paragraph and One 
Dollar (regular price, $1.75). Address as above. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER. 
 Seautiiul COLORED Pictures a Year. 
i vinted in Any teacher of an infant class 
COLORS sending us their name,and number 
a in class, can have this paper for one 
Sunday for all their scholars 
Sample copies to all upon 
application. Address, P 
LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER; Albany, N. Y. 


RATED. Thebest,pur- 
est, brightest, cheap- 
est, & most attractive 
paper for young peo- 
ple will be sent 6 mos. 


on trial, from July to 
December, for 15 ets. Address Box 3,470, New York. 
THE ILLUSTRATOR. fii, Sierestine practice’, 


Editorials, expository notes, primary teachings, what 
can I do? central thoughts, golden text illustrations, 
Te, Plans, young people’s meetings. 6c. copy. 

nd 60c, for a year. T. J. Morrow, Minneapolis, Minn. 


























The largest circulation ofany 
riodical in the world. “The 
x hila. Ladies’ Home Jour- 





for 25 cents. Quantities at publishers’ lowest rates. 
GOODEN & WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St., New York. 


naland Practical Housekeeper.” i Sam- 
ple copies/ree. CURTIS PUB. CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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ST. NICHOLAS. 


HERE is not a boy or girlin America 
who will not want, and ought not to 
have, St. NicHoLas MaGazineE for 1888. 
It is going to be great. This small space 
can only contain a hint of some of the 
things it is to contain. Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett will contribute a short 
serial—a worthy successor of that au- 
thor’s famous “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
which appeared in St. NicHoLas a year 
ago. Joel Chandler Harris, John Bur- 
roughs, Frank R. Stockton, H. H. Boye- 
sen, J. T. Trowbridge, Col. Richard M 
Johnston, Louisa M. Alcott, Frances 
Courtenay Baylor, Amelia E. Barr, 
Washington Gladden, Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Noah 
Brooks, H. C. Bunner, Mary Mapes 
Dodge, A. W. Tourgee, and PulsiteCoa, 
are a few of those who are writing for 
the new volume. It will have an illus- 
trated series on Australia, and Mr. Ed- 
mund Alton, author of “ Among the 
Law-makers” (Congress), will contrib- 
ute “The Routine of the Republic,” | . 
describing the daily practical workings 
of the administrative departments,,—the 
White House, ete. Can you afford to do 
without Sr. Nicuoras in your home? 
The November number begins the year. 
Try that number ; it costs only 25 cents, 
and all newsdealers sell it. 
THE CENTURY CO. 
83 East 177TH Street, New York. 


FOR S. S. TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 
BIRTHDAY BOOKS, 


Send for oninmene te ae —w aaeaee to el 
SON BROS., Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


GOLDEN TEXT DESIGNS. 


Send for descriptive circular and 
WM. H. HART, JR., 242 Chestnu Set Phila. 


SCHOLARS’ (QUARTERLY. 











20 Centsa Year. Send for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pab. Co., Boston, Mass. 


INEN SPLASHER FREE. Size, 20 X< 34 in 
4 stamped with a pretty A neg om silk & Insteuctions 
for making with each splasher. Sells for 40c. at stores, 
Send 25c. for 6 mos. trial hays ion to Farm & Home, 
& obtain itfree. FARM AND HOME Springfield,Mass, 


TRIA TRIP.“ The Christian,” called by D. L. 
Moody, John B. Gough, and others, “the best 
ener. in the country,” will be sent 3 months for 20cts. 
Hasting~, Bible House, 45 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 











“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he didit 
The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Ch 

“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just ee 
suggestions as _— De yo em he gma worker needs. 
plain, practica’ abounds in good common sense 
a@ most veloneas Soquisition in teaching the young." 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New co I 

“We hardly know of a volume which sd gers at 
and so thoroughly introduces a nd 6 tothe methods 
of work that have been introduced by that mad yf hero 
commen 3 sense with which Mr. Haven 
endowed 


From The New York Observer. 


“He was indeed a model superintenden and this 
book tells how he became such ; it ona = = 4 
ods, and Tet bones, the precise 
which Edited so ably and intelligently, ant 
woonpanien ia im teselt such valuable characteristics, the 

volume will be widely useful.’ 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written iy excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative - beginnin, 

end.. he story is one that will be of great serv hag 
and is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
‘We know not where there is a volume better worth 
seas 5 by the thesuperintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
ctic statement of what a superintendent 
ou ght to be is well, but se exhibition of the true su- 
perintendent in his life is better... . Others than su- 
perintendents will be hetpal by this book. We com- 
pecs og to all of our readers as one worth owning and 
studying.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. 





From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording @ valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare sense and devo energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Oongregationaiist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Rabbath-school lt- 
brary, while, if some m means could be devised by which 
deacons and ‘other pb laymen in general cos 
inwardly digest it, he effect could not fail of being @s- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
me! poset but he is especially presented in his 
t as Bu rintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
Poy of value to all aspiring Sunday-schoo) workers, 
and ali Christian men, 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. (United Brethren.) 
“ Itis not a speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 
-achoo!l superintendent ought to be, but the story 
what an earnest, devo superintendent actuall 
was. It is written \n a compact but warm style, an 
is rich in every page with va uable suggestion to su- 
perintendents and teachers. 


From The Buening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-schoo] teachers and su —_ 
tendents. In fact, there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his queguragement in 
the labors and su this most faithful ana effec 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause,’ 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





400 Choice Recitations and Readings 


bound in handsome lithograph r cover, maileé to any address, tpaid, for 30 cents in stam 
SS for Siding. and we guarantee Zatiodactibn or wills refund the money. 


contains the choicest gems for r 


This book 
ddress 


J. 8S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 57 Rose Street, New York. 





If so, we have some of the best 
Sunday-school books at great- 
ly reduced prices,—all of the 
ublishers. Write for our — 
logue before orderin 


we CAN SAVE YOU mowny! 
D. R. NIVER Pub. Co., 


Albany, N. Y¥. 


Send 10 cents for owr Art Catalogue describing the 
set of pictures called 


Christ in Art 


and a list of 10,009 pore of works of art and 
foreign views published y Pretty, ivexpensive 
framed pictures, collections of photographs, and 
panels for the holidays. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Cco., 
338 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


The Bagster Bible. “So compact and so 
complete that every Sunday-school teacher 
































Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

‘THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 
CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION. 
TEMPERANCE. 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. 
100 copies at same rate. No extra charge for 
postage. Oué sample copy, 5 cents; five or 
more copies, 2 cents each. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Less than 





hould p it.’—J. H. Vincent, D.D. 


GOLDEN TEXT SYMBOLS. 


a SIX CENTS for SAMPLE SET and price list. 
i. H. B. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y¥. 














Then send p k- 
25 cts. to us, Do you use age pt dif- 
send wt REWARD CARDS? ferent ones. 
send you 


R. NIVER PUB. CO., Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ 
Rirthday, Eas’ S.S. souvenirs, etc. 


CARDS. Gs. Vinbert & Go. Clintonville, Ct. 


UNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 4)0uld 
K send to P, F. Van Everen, 11) Nassau St., N. Y.. 
for free sample of his (ibrary numbers, 
gummed and perforated. Also Wie paper book 
covers that can be adjusted so that it F) qeanybonk. 


A MARVEL of convenience. Thatis what the best 
8 S. workers say of H. R. Clissold’s 
Pocket Lessons for Sunday-schools. 5, 10, I5e. 


CHRISTMAS ! 


To facilitate the selection of 
Christmas Music for your Sun- 
day-school, ten different num- 
bers of our ANNUAL and SeEr- 
vices (including this year's 
issues) will be mailed on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 


JOHN J. HOOD, “Ptiedetente. P=. |{S 


YMNS: TUNES 
ss CHILDREN iiuker 


Liat ag 4 


A new end Endoreed | by all who have seen it. Send 
for sample copy. Mu-ic Wo + ee ma. da on G8 


Bingl aid “BO Singk 
Boe cet 38 | Bonet 

5NO. R. BUE, . See, Pablsher, 435. 4th St., St, 

W ELC OME SONGS tor Sunday-schoolis. 
Words and music, costs but $5.00 per 100 copies. 

Large enough collection for any school, Four separate 
numbers issued, nd for sample copies. 56 cents for 
each number. F. H. REVELL, Publisher. Chicago. 





Aids and souvenirs for the children. 
Something new.Send10c.for samples 
latest gtr ~f are. New Year, 





























CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


Ward & Drummond's Christmas Carols 


ES 9. m new pieces. Better than ever. Price, 


The Heavenly Babe. A new and beauti- 
ful responsive service, with music. By George Ran- 
dell. 16 pages. $4.00 per 100; by mail, $4.50. 


A New Service for the Primary Class, 








-entitled The Unspeakable Gift. Words and 


music. By Thomas O, Conant. RB es. 00 per 
100; by mail, $4.50, ae er 


The Christmas Branch. Words only. 
By W. H. Vogler. 4 pages. $2.00 per 100; by mail, $2.20. 


Samples of the four mailed postpaid for 20 cents. 


NOVELTIES FOR 1888. 


Our Primary Class Prayer. By Faith 
Latimer. Four new and beautiful designs. Size of 
cards, 6X7} inches, Price, $5.00 per 100, mail paid, 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems. 32 
a new and elegant co. er. 








ges, in 
$2.00 per 100; $2.20 by mail. 


A full and complete supply of everything needed in 
the Sunday-school line always on hand. Anything 
you see advertised in The Sunday School Times in the 
way of Christmas music, etc., can be had here at pub- 
lishers’ lowest rates. Prompt and careful attention 
to all orders, 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 Nassau Street, New York City. | 








1887 Xmas Music! 


WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS. 


THE NEW CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 
By Dr. W. H. DOANE, 
Full of pretty Songs, luetts, and Choruses, inter- 
pe artes with Humorous Dialogtes. One of the most 
rarming Cartatas ever written. Can be quickly 
learned and casil It willatford a delighi- 
ful entertainment. 


Sent on rece! pt of 25 cents, 


THE TRUE LIGHT. — new cnrtse- 


mas Servige, by the Rev. ROBERT LOWRY. 
consisting entirely of Scripture and song. Selections 
made with intelligent care. Songs original and fresh. 
As Xmas falls on Sunday, this Service will be found 
copecnlly desirable. Easily rendered by any Sunday- 
00 


gollen up. 


Price, $4 per 100; 5 cts. each by Mail. 
-Contai 
Christmas Annual No. 18,~Corteins pleasing 


authors, Anabundant supply of Songs f 
mas Festival. PP'Y #8 for any Christ- 


Price, $3 per 100; 4 cts. each by Mail. 
a A full Gutalegue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., N.Y. 


si Randolph Street, Chicago. 


EWELS OF JJRAISE 


NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL 


i “cllon. Guaranteed. Specimen co rcov. 25c. 
rerth hm 150 Nassau Nirect, ow York. 











“THE WONDROUS BIRTH,” 
“JOYOUS SOUNDS,” _ ,2¥,!:s¥.0n2 


BEKAVERSON 
by STeRRITT. Two beautiful Christmas services. 
Price, each, camp taken. W.H. Bi DNER & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
Place New York City. W.D. Kerr. Secretary. 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers, and to inform noothers. 


ISHOPTHORPE, a boarding-school for girls, 
Bethlehem, Pa. a ng pe fl a feth 
year opens Sept. 14. F, I. WALSH, Principal. 


M™,. BOGARDUS, Home School for 
ae ie 4035 Chestnut 8t., + earns 
Pa. Fifteenth year begins Sept. 2 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new [illus 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla. The 
A. urpose of this Institution is to give in the delight- 
lel mate of Florida as shorough and liberal an educa- 
tion as can be secured in the best New England schools. 
Send for catalogue to J. F. ForsEs, Pres., DeLand, Fla. 


SAUAHBRAH ORIENTAL 


Entertainments. “The most novel attraction and the 
wittiest man ever on the platform.” ORIFNTAL 
LECTURE BUREAU, 50 W., 23d St., New York. 


COLEMAN NATIONAL ayes 
NESS COLLEGE, Newark, N. J. 
Chea tand Best Gourse of Busi- 
ness Training in the World. Satisfac- 
tion peepnames, | or 7 refunded, 
For Catalogpe, 9 

COLMAN I President. 




































, BEACON ACADEMY 
FISHK1LL-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


Select Home School. 


J. FRED SMITH, A. M, 
Principal. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


rticulars, ad 
THE ‘REV. DR. WonRD 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia: 


‘““STAMMERING,”’ 


STUTTERING, and all nome of Speech 
Permanently Cu 

eure full particulars, testimonials from former pupil¢ 

vomits ent business men, address E. 8. Johnston, 


ence tute llth and Spring Garden streets, Philadel- 
feadin 


have permission to refer to the followin 
severa 


physicians who have personal knowledge o 
aggravated cases which I cured: Dr. Lewis 

. Bs,‘ a Professor berg edic Surgery, 285 Fifth 
H. . D., Professor 


Cc. 
Materiaand  éninicai, Professor of diseases ‘of nervous 
system, University of Penns Ivania ; Dr. Harrison 
len, Professor Physiology, Iniversity of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Malcolm MaeFerlan 18th and Chestnut 
street, Philadelpiia; Dr. L. H. Adler, 41 North 12th 
streets, Philadel phia. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 
French, German, Spanish or Italian. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for 


books of either language. a le copy, Part I., 25 
cents.g Liberal corms to Teach “1 ” ® 


MEIST! ERSCHAFT PUBLIS PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 
Maps, Garde 


Helps li 


PEN GERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


ESTABLISHED 18660. 


| USED BY THE BEST PENMAN. 


oted for Superiority of Metal. hago ge = Durability, 
20 Samples for Trial, pes 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & 00. TR RON" 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sotp By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1I878. 
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Send for Catalogue of 
P presi 8. 8S. — 






































Penells with your own name eed address 

printed on them in Gold Letters for 25 cents, Twelve 
for 40 cents. Six 25-cent orders for $1.00. Address 

CONN. NOVELTY CO., Meriden, Ct. 


=NGRAVED CARDS BY MAIL 


Our Engraving Department offers unequalled 
facilities for Wedding and Visiting Cards. En- 
graved Plate and 50 Cards, $1.00. Send for 
sample Sheet. 


RITING PAPERS BY MAIL 


We sell all grades of Writing Papers by the 
Pound, Itisthecheapes! way tobuy. You get ° 
nearly double the qequtity than ae quire 
for same money. Allthe Newest Papers and 
LatestSt yles. Send for Sample Book 


WM BittOSrioseas, 1927 Arch Street. 


| Seangresegnt teeny atten Fin- 
WED DIN CG! est work & material guarant teed. 
INVITATIONS Sait L WARD C0. warae'Gay), 


178 to 184 Devonshire St., Boston, Mase, 














Publishers. No. 110° ¢ nut <treet, Ph''alelnhio 
Sweney 4 hirkpatrich’- 


GLAD HALLELUJAHS Jreshest and best 


song book, for Church or School. By mail, 36 cts. 
By exprern, $3.60 per dozen ; $30 per hundred. 
T. T. TASKER, Gr., Publisher, 921 Arch 8t., Phila., Pa. 





CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musical Vis 
itor, conn anthems. 
THE JO 


CMURBRCH CO., Ciacinnuali, O, 





The CHILDREN’S HALL LUJAN 
Se nae 





OWEST Prices in the United States.— Paper by the 
nd.—Sell direct from milis to the consumer, 
esheets of paper and envelopes. with prices and 
pummber of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets, 
i. H H. CagTER & KABRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


TATEN INLAND Fancy Dyeing ew 1) 
S AY BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & Co., 5 &7 
.Y.: 47.N, 8th St., Phila.; 43 N. Charles St 
ed and cleaned without ripping. 
Dresses dye rice-list, Mention this paper. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[Vol. XXIX., No. 44. 





_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF. SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES — weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage : 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less than five, To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 4 year. ‘To new subscribers, half price (50 


cents). 
CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a vumber of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total nuraber of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers. and half price (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

If a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By eroqutebie plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot wel:*form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(60 cents) for new, on condition that tue order for the 

apers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
for of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teachey jpustactually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time. Zeachers belonging to the 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seyen teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By a new sub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. , 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade pay armel it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given above). When err, large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, tree, for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS AREeMAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, The papers for a 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a schoo! get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 

per. 


ubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name notonly the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other - 
s0n than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for Sours a fair trie of the 

yer. A new subscriber fy entit ta the half rate 

r one year only. 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will inva ly be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times the paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers) at the following rates :— 





From 1 to4 copies, 106. each, 
“  8to9 8s.6a. “ 
10 copies and upwards, 764¢64.° 


To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
aon) eithees Aue the individnal addresses, or in a 

ckage to one address, whichever may be fe 
& the subscribers, ‘ . eet 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


ERTISING RATE 


$1.00 PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
subject to the following discounts: 


DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT. 








On orders amounting to #0. . . Sper ct 
ry rr i. ao 4 
38 » 20. . .B:* 
pe ” wo. . .dW * 
- ~ Tn. oe oS 
- he 1900. . 2 * 
“ “ 1,500 ® " * 35 oo 
4 - 2,000. . .@ = 
> ” 2500. . .46 “ 


“ “ “ 


3,000... 
An advertiser is entitled to the highest discount 
which the entire amount of advertising done by him 
in auy one year will secure. 


DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 


On orders tor : insertions. . 5 per ct, 
rr Prd rh . irs 
“ “ 8 “ eee fet 
“ .“ 13 “ 20 . 
“ “ 99 “ . ;: 25 “ 
“ “ 96 “ * "3 « 
.“ “ 39 . Ps . eit . 


“ “ > “ 


5: wt) ” 
No advertisement of less than 5 lines inserted at 
time rates on a contract for variable space. 


An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two, 

Advertisements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will be charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates, 


Address al! communications about advertising to 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia. 
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barline 
Ossegses 
eculiar 
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yle’s HF ronounce 
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erfect. 


RoucuH, Rep, 
CHAPPED 


—— ANO—-— 
ocaly Skin 
PREVENTED BY 
(iticura 
-$ So ap bo 


ORTURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 

cracked, scaly, and reddened skin and hands, 

are speedily overcome by that most exquisite of 

Skin Beautifiers, the CUTICURA MEDICATED TOILET 
SOAP. 

It stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pamplss, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
complexion and skin, and imparting that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other Skin 
Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PorrER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

4%~ Send for ‘* How to Beautify the Skin.” 


BA BY'S Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 




















BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer a FRE to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d 8t., Phila., Pa. 


COBB’S COMPLEXION SOAP. 


A dollar’s worth free, post id, to subscribers of The 
NewEnglandFireside, Bestdollar ma ine published 
Send $1 to N. EF. F. Co., 105 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


OILET SOAPS. 
ARE TH ShGA TE# nt SY WHERE, 


THE KEYSTONE WASHER *-° 


bes 

ade, 

Every one is warranted for five years. Circulars free. 
F. F. ADAMS Cco., Erie, Pa. 


‘Dr. WARNER'S Health Underwear, 


MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, = 


SS 
































Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and | 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. N 





Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


1st. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2a, They protect the body st excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 

8d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 

4th. They cannot crock, fad¢ or poison the skin, 
asthey are natura/ colors and contain no dyes. 

6th. The Camel’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 


Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Neght Shirts, 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS, 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
Forstyle, comfort, health, and durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
hion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what ition the wearer 
may sitor recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. See 
that each bustleisstamped 
Improved “ Lotta.” Send 
jor price-tist, COLUMBIA 
RUBBERCO.,SoleM’fr’s, 


Boston, Mass, 
FOR SALE by all the LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES. 


The VAN ORDEN RELIEF CORSETS 


never vary, are perfect in Shape, a marvel of support, 
durability and healthfulness, They are sold entirely 
upon their merit, and will be found a gold mine for 
LADY AGENTS. ‘Terms Liberal. Good pay for those 
willing to work, Full descriptive circular mailed free. 

‘Address VAN ORDEN CORSET COMPANY 
22 Clinton Place, N. Y. 














w 3 ROW 
XC BRAIDED WIRE 
- BUSTL 
Prorfect Fitting, t, Durable. 
TS cents, SENT BY MALE on 
wees rice. if you do. not find it at 





receipt of price, if you do i 
WESTON & WELLS MF'G GO. stuns es, 
* GOOD SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 























BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 
Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ag 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


oir eae So LADIE oe 


Greatest offer. Now's your time 

E to get orders for our celebrated 

Teas, Coffees and erent 

Powder, and secure a beautifu 

GomPany. Gold Band or Moss Rose China 

i Tea Set, Dinner 8:t, Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lane © 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO 

.AN a 

P.O Box 289 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York 


WILBUR'S 


CocnetA 


The Finest Powdered Chocoiate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stamps 
tor trial can, H. O.WILBUK & SONS, Philadelphia, 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern th ti of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Me Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately fl d b which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the ,udicious use of such ar- 
ticles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
a strong h resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a werk point. e@ may 
es many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well for- 
tified with pure plood anda properly nourished frame.” 
Mode etaghy, with Billing water ortailk, Séid only 

le wi water or milk. 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., 
Homceopathic Chemists, London, England. 
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= GENUINE SELECTED 
: SPICES. 

g Shidlaa aaletans “Eelietsn 
é THOS. WOOD & 00. BOSTON. 





Hardwood Mantel, 
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Tiles, in store. 


H paste | : $25.00, 
i Ml] CHAS. L. PAGE 
337 & 339 
Wabash Ave. 
a | CHICAGO. 


LOW’SART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLACES. 
IN & BRO., 14385 Chestnut St., Phila, 











W. H. 
. Send for Ulustrated catalogue. Mention this paper, 





Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 


Machinist’sand Carpenter’s Tools. 


TOOLS temufeer seccraee 


(Limited), 607 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for illus. catalogue. 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bulbs and Plants. Our new 

Giant Pansies are the largest and 

finest in the world. Twenty-tive 
® cents per paper. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, New York. 


GLOSS 


: SHOE DRESSING. 
Best for Ladies’ use. Contains Oil. Preserves 
Leather. IsEconomical. Insist upon having it. 


LADIES, enamel! your 
ranges twice a year, tops 
once a week, and you have 
the finest-polished stove in 
the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers. 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 
Tested at 1620 pounds to sq.inch at New Orleans Ex 
sition, isthe genuine LE PAGES@IQUID GLUE, 
made only by Russia Cement Co., Gk , Mass 
Samples mailed for 20c.(stamps). Beware ofimitations 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
jisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 






































WORTH REPEATING. 


“OUR ONE WEE LAMB.” 


[Anna A, Shellabarger, in The Independent.] 





Our little baby girl! our one wee lamb! 
With outstretched dimpled hands and 
rounded cheek, 
oe a of heaven’s blue, with breath like 
alm, 
And laughing lips that had not learned to 
speak ! ' 


Our one wee lamb! Why are we thus bereft ? 
Why cradle life, if it be but to die? 
Our baby taken! And so many left! 


Healer of troubled hearts, lean from on high 

And by thy touch that sweet assurance send, 
That we once more our baby’s face will see, 

That, though we weep and cannot comprehend, 
She is our child through ali eternity. 


That fleck of sunlight on the carpet there, 
This bit of crumpled paper in my hand, 

Those little leaves stirred by the summer air; 
O childless mothers! you will understand 

How small a thing our little ones will bring 
Into these empty arms, day after day ; 

Though songg are left unsung we need & sing 
Though doors are locked and treasures hid 

away. 


O mother! with your baby at your breast, 
Pray for this other who to-night has none; 
And clasp it closer, closer to you, lest 
It slip from you as our first-born has done. 





BROADEN YOUR VIEW. 
[ Editorial in The Christian Union.] 


To those who have been working in city 
libraries or business offices there is noth- 
ing so refreshing as a glimpse of the sea 
or of the mountains. The mere outlook 
gives one asense of exhilaration. So does 
a-glance at the unbroken horizon line to 
one who has only seen segments of the 
heavens above the tops of city houses. A 
healthful and joyful life needs recurring 
visions of the whole of things. Men are 
not artisans if they are true to themselves 
—they are artists; and they need con- 
tinually to reinforce the detail work of the 
moment by a fresh impression of the com- 
pleted conception. If these outlooks and 
visions do not come, life becomes monoto- 
nous and work becomes drudgery. We 
are all conscious of the difference in people 
in just this matter of breadth of view. 
Some men and women are unable to see 
anything outside the narrow circle of their 
own personal interests. Every question 
that comes up, no matter how universal 
its relations, must be decided by its personal 
effect upon themselves, and every other 
person whom they meet must be judged by 
their own habits and standards. In a 
remote village, people who have been shut 
off trom contact with the world often judge 
the world, of which they know little, with- 
out hesitation, from their own small and 
provincial point of view. Contact with 
such persons means weariness and vexation 
to every one of a larger model. There is 
nothing so debilitating and humiliating as 
to find that one has talked petty personali- 
ties for an hour with another whose whole 
current of thought circles about these 
things. These local] standards, these small 
prejudices, are mists which almost wholly 
conceal from the eyes of many people the 
large and healthful relations of persons 
and questions. 

Every one who cares to live in any real 
sense must rid himself to a large degree of 
personal feelings in matters of judgment, 
and of those prejudices which are a kind 
of intensified ignorance. As the manor 
woman of smail personal outlook exhausts 
and wearies, so does the man or woman of 
large and noble comprehension of life 
strengthen .and exhilarate. There are 
some people who affect us as the woods 
do, with a sense of inexhaustible healthful- 
ness and resources, or as a wide view 
does, with a sense of largeness and com- 
prehensiveness. Contact with such persons 
is tonic; it makes us conscious of our own 
ignorance; it shows us how small and 
inadequate our own standards are, and it 
fits us for a nobler way of léoking at life. 
This is the temper we should all strive to 
cultivate. When a new neighbor moves 
into a community, the question should not 
be, To what church will he go? but, What 
kind of a manis he? The question should 
not be, With which party will he vote? but, 
Is he thoughtful, sincere,independent? If 
we find his mode of life at variance with our 
own, instead of at once passing judgment 
upon him from our own local standards, 
we should seek to find whether he has not 
some larger standard than we. No one 


except a really superior man knows how 
much superior people suffer from the pre- 
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judices and ignorances of theirfellows. In 
theology, in science, in literature, in art, 

in practical living, the strong, original, 

independent man is always subjected to 
the misconceptions and prejudic es of those 
who are entirely conventional in their 
opinions ap se eg who have 
accepted tffhgs as they find them, and 
regard any departure from the conven- 
tional standard as a kind of moral treason. 

An artist takes up his residence among 
farmers, and because he neither sows nor 
reaps they set him down as a worthless 
fellow, trifling away the life which ought 
to be given to the kind of labor with which 
they areaccustomed. This judgment may 
or may not be a small matter to the artist, 
but itis always a great misfortune to the 
men who form it. 

The best way of getting out of this nar- 
row life is to have generous purposes our- 
selves; is to feel that life is something 
more than the particular occupation in 
which we are engaged, and that success in 
that may be coincident with complete fail- 
ure asa whole, Aman who gets a generous 
aim and endeavors to live by it will soon 
learn to respect the larger aims of other 
men and to understand that their different 
habits and methods may be quite superior 
to his own. The war for the liberation 
of humanity, in which the German poet 
Heine wished to be counted a faithful 
soldier, is not focused at one or two points; 
it is a strife which goeson the world over ; 
it sometimes divides households, as when 
ason or a daughter develops some talent 
for an occupation different from those in 
which the family fortunes have hitherto 
been made; it breaks out in a neighbor- 
hood when some man dares to depart from 
the conventional usage and wear a coat of 
his own cutting or utter a truth of his own 
finding. Before condemning, let us search 
our own hearts lest in our presumptuous 
ignorance we pass judgment on a prophet. 
Such things have happened and may hap- 
pen in every community. 


BUY THE BEST. THE ONLY PERFECT OIL BURNER. 





ROYAL ARGAND. 


ECT LIGHT. 


Strong, White, Steady. Rests the Eyes. 


~ PERFECT CONSTRUCTION. 


Cool, Simple, Easily Re-wicked 


PERFECT SAFETY. 


Cannot explode. 


PERFECT EXTINGUISHER. 


No Blowing Out, 








ITHAS NOEQUA 


Churches, 


for Parlor, Librar 


, Stores, 
otels. 


FITS ANY LAMP. 


and 





Sent complete on receipt of $1.25. Also latest novelties in 


Imported Lamps. 


Very low prices. 





NEW YORK BRASS COMPANY, No. 1 Barclay Street. 
118 South Seventh Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





CELIOAGO AGENT, 


S8 Dearborn Street. 








Superior to all 
Fruit Salts and Mineral 
Waters. 
or INDIG Est ION, Dn 
COSTIVENE Bt. county. 


jm MT rede Sondition vy. 


S$ TESTED « 40 © YEARS. 

ROGERS: NITRATE Uietacnt oan 
Price 3 ~My 

OT AAT ACNE: SA 







ayeer APERIENT KNOWN. 
ng, Invigorating. onyt ted to all 


ato and seasons, n Powder 
ail to use it. 


Vella 





es 
INCANDESCENT LAMP 


400 candle Burns kero- 
seneoll, Witt brilliantly iilum'- 
nate a room 50 feet square. ‘l'wo 
Globe Lamps will produce as 
mich light as one are elecific 
lamp, and illuminate a room 
with greater satisfaction y feats. 
\ ing no machinery. Wick 
inches in circumference. Re: +d 
voir holds 15 pints. Costs less 
that two cents per hour to oper- 
ate. The best chufch_or store 
light in the market, Manufac- 
tured only by THE Fag 
DARD LIGHTING CO., 1 
Pa mine AV Cleveland.®. 








“CHLIDEMA” 


Is the name of a new Carpet manufactured by 


JNO. & JAMES DOBSON, 
Falls of Schuylkill Carpet Mills. 


This announcement is made that you may 

avail yourself of the first opportunity to visit 
our store and see this new fruit of the carpet 
loom. We want the criticisms of all lovers of 
art on this latest production. 

All interested in seeing the best the nation 
can do in this Centennial year should see the 
CHLIDEMA CARPET. 

Those who need a carpet to harmonize with 
the latest style of draperies should purchase the 
CHLIDEMA. 

The quality is the finest made, and the colors 
and patterns the work of an artist. 

One of the principal features of the Carpet is 
the border, which is woven on, thereby avoiding 
the mitres at the corners and adding to its beauty 
and durability. 

Can furnish them to suit rooms of any size. 

In addition to the above, we: are prepared to 
show a large line of carpets of all grades, of the 
latest styles and colorings. 

In our “BARGAIN DEPARTMENT” will 
be found Wiltons, Axminsters, Velvets, Body 
Brussels, and Ingrains, as well as the Tapestry 
Brussels we have been offering at such reduced 
prices. No one should lose this opportunity to 
secure such great bargains. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
809, 811, & 813 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


GAT’S -EYE 
SGARF* PIN 


The Gem Cat’s Eye is so called because it 
uliar ray opty or glisten Feen in a cn 
Bark. Thaveal ate = ck only, Fa rey ot you ms 
only 44 ets,, post pai he same in Ear Drops, choice, 
* eents. bend phan for large illustrated catalogue of Mineral 
ts, Agate ana Indian Helice. ete. Trade Supplied. 
N, 035 16th St., Denver, Col, 


PATENTS 


FP. A. LenMann. Solicitor of Patents, Washington, D.C. 
No charge unless patent is secured. send for circular. 
















seye in the 








H.H.TAM 








COPY YOUR LETTERS IN 


BUSHNELL'S PORTABLE COPYING BOOK, 


Sold by all stationers and by ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
47 South 4th St., Phila. Price, $1.00 by mall, postpaid. 


T Rewepe br au size, $3. 
T Newspa size, $44. Type-set- 
ting oy, * printed directions, 
‘ our wi Send 2 stamps for a 
4, 


CARDStoryeizey aco. 





ssessesthe 
te 


INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We propose to send by mail a sample bur- 
ner Poet will double your light, never 
break chimney, extinguish like gas with 
onset, fit toe lamps vou have without 
cha nts .dan One Dollar each, A. 

Wei iene, 365. 2d St., Philadelphia, 


- CHURCH LICHTS. 


Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Siandards. 
H, & N. RussevL & Day, 42 barclay St... New. York 
Ghaseware, Lamps, and Fixtures, send for catalogue 


; URCH SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
ony aa Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 


Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 13th Street. 














etHE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


(Full Suits and Overcoats.) 


Owing to the present 
great fepre-aion in Wool 
ani Woolen Goods, to- 
gether with the tight mon- 
ey market, we have been 
able to buy For Cash, at 
ogres discount.some lines 

woulens that hitherto 










DO YOU WEAR 








have been too high peices 
to be made into $3 
Sam ples of these go 
be found in our packas 
20 samples that we mail to 
any address upon receipt o1 
pat y Cents, together iy | 

elf-measurement Lae 
(as a special inducement to mention this pa: ep ope 
linen tape-measure free, If you cannot for 
samples, tell us oom what styles you prefer. tt us 
your Waist, Inside Leg, ‘and “Hip measures, to- 
gether With $3. and 35c. for pespaid express or posiage, 
and we will gnarantee satis ae. 

EVERY ER OF ¢ UR GOoDSsS HAS 
THE PRIVILEGE Wits RE TURNING THEM 
FOR ANY CAUSE, AND | ves ene BACK 
HIS MONEY,OR A NEW PA 

The American Express Co. (ca ital twen y millions) 
will cheerfully reply toany inquifty sent tot nel Boston 
office about us, and the way we treat our customers, 

PLYMOUTH BOCK PANTS Co.,, 


18 Summer Street. Boston, Mass. 


FAMILY BUTTONHOLE ATTACHMENT 


can be applied to any two-thread 
sewing machine, and an elegant 
durable BUTTON MOLE pro- 
duced in fraction of a minute. 
Price within reach ofall. Send 
stamp, mention this paper, and 
fuli particulars, sample of work, 
and testimonials will be sent. 
Address the SMITH & EGGE 
MFG. CO., 16 KB. 14th St., N. Y. 


rans PITTING res SHIN" ‘ iin 


ost fr oa aalaandtiea. 
yate o ne free. EN ohne eed 
147—149 North on Me we hdinaciphis, P 


STUART'S SPOOL COTTON 


note eae Tae, Coste ed Rea, | Oe 





BUTTON 
HOLE MADE 


IN FRACTION 
OF A MINUTE 

















a | 


Meriden ,Oc 


Perfect Neoktie Holder. 
Send 10 % i eam of 4 hold- 
ers. 8. B. 
Philadel ~~ 













x ia Siren Street, | book 


NATURE'S REMEDY 


FOR 


2] Disordered Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Constipated Habit. 


A Remedy which quickly ame 

The Infant in the mother’s ar ‘ 
While drooping age will airive t to drain 
Fach grep e » the 18 Eomet t does contain. 

This CING SELTZER fine 
A blessing proves to me and mine. 


CROSBY’S . 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up 
worn-out nerves, relieves all weak- 
nesses and nervousness. 

By druggists, or mail, Bt. 56 W. 25th St., N.Y bs 


ectal Diabetic Food, 
ofrepairing Flours, for 
Debility,and Children’s 
inly free from Starch. 
ysicians and clergymen 




















as the infant is prop- 
UST IN PROPORTION try 'fea'wil there be 
health and quietness in the household. Remem- 
ber, Ridge's Food is no stranger, Used for 25 ye#trs. 

In cans, 35 cents and upward. 1d everywhere. 


YES) s anT BY ‘MAIL, 
persons 
where ood = 






optician 
ooulists and cians, Send 
to in cramps oc een EBN& 38.3 Opticians, yet Phila. 





The Great Secret of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz. 
BIRD MANNA will restore ‘the bong « of tee 3 

birds and preserve the nD 
peal. 15e, by mail, Sold by druggists. Directions tree. 
FOOD CO., 400 N,. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








I WANT ACTIVE, ENERGETIC MEN 

md ge en all over the oqgatry to 

cine Hy —— ey} 
¢ a actasm 

i. 2 rs “4 the arguments 
Same rous and t convinein that 

little difficulty, will ship 


’ trial, on liberal 1 ieriay 00 be be 
expense if not satisfac 
oon sthus test it for themselves. Don’t fail towrite 4 


terms and oe tra 


of argu- 
ments 


ei soples ith oupline of 
making sales. h, sole 


nfr.. St. Eons, ous, Mo. Te, box 1988, Kez York City. 
their own use 
Ges Rutlok aa dah parteslareabout Free 


ARTES poems for 5 New Christma: 

voks from 50 cents to $5.00. new agen 

writes that he sold 35 in 2 hours and 35 minutes 

one 62 the first week; another 15 that day. Th: 

best ee 7 offered agents, x rience not 

AY CA LL & Co,, L’t’d Broadway 
N. ¥s3 becrbern ‘St, Chicago. 

town “Tae 


J _ 85 0 $8 AONY gr 


older. Every fanv 
ily buys them, Sample and A, and Agents’ price-list by mall. 
hs Sty stamps, W. Hassel ai bod sbi ‘Bandusky.0. 


és Funniest Book Yet! ” 
SAMANT THA ¢ SAR ATOGA”’ 











y in your own 
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The cabinet organ was in- 


en es a ED 
woupeed . its present form 

by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. 

fo Other makers followed in 


the manufacture of these 
instruments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
always maintained their supremacy as the best in 
the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unequaled excellence of thelr organs, the fact that 
at all of the great World's Exhibitions, since that of 
Paris, 1867, in competition with best makers of all 
conntries, they have invariably taken the ~— 
honors. Illustrated catalogues free. 


PIANOS, Mason & Hamlin's Plage 


Stringer was introduced by 
them in 188%, aud has been 
bye by experts the 
improvement in 

pianos in half a century. are 
A circular, containing testimonials from three 
hundred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 
as, oe with descriptive catalogue, toany applicant. 


>janos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
algo rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 


1654 Tremont St, Boston. 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq); NY. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 
Any Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brooke 


: Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,35 


[CHURCH ORGAN Sror 


very part ofthe country. Weinviteattention to ou 
new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500to $ 
an Spwa ards. UsIO [MITTEES 
ORGANISTS, and others are invite to apply to u: 
for all information connected withour art. DESCRIP. 
TIve CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low pri 























WHETHER YOU WANT A 


PIANO@ORGAN 


It will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


_ Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


RGAN ‘tt pooped gl & carcee ox FREE i 


from old etiacer, bn he Wp eee ay and save the 
enormous commissions. OUR PRICES 4 ILL Nay haha fou. OU. 
Don’t fail to write for Catalogues ALL FREE. 

CORNL Si & CO., WASHINGTON. NEW P SERGEY. 














c@talocues sent. 


CHURCH “AND, PARLOR | FURNITURE 
BAXTER ¢. SWAN, 244 §. 2d St, "Philadephia 








i PULPITS JJ. & R. "LAMB, 
i CHAIRS [59 Carmine 8t., 
i BANNERS} New York. 











SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT’ SUITS, 


REET, BOSTON 
Messer ya, cnalogue. 


C H U RC H Furniture. Send for cireulars. 


Stained Glass. BR. GEISSLER. 
Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


88 
Banners. 127 W .6thSt.,New York 
Silk or merino. Send for illustrated price-list. C. A, 





HART & OO.,, 183 N, ad Street, Philadelphia. 


MAGIC FLEES 
Bi Sint tamt ‘= 




















Ne INES, iews 
oTEAM E OUTFI Lea ° 
voor ral bert St, Phil Pe 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 


Cwimes anp Prats for CHURCH 
Send for Price and Setale ie. ” ag 
cSHA =e 





gue free, 








wanted. Price, $2.50. HUBBARD ¥ Bel Phila. or Kansas City. 
id to li 
IBERAL SALARY Beit ‘0 tive men to intro. 


plaa, Bxpenses paid to Philadelphia for prepa- 
ration, Send at once for partietiiars. JOHN C 
WINSTON & CO., 1000 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





$5 to 10 A DAY. wanted. One nt 


Mention this sisal 
BEFORE YOU BUY Al sleveue 
BR GUN send stamp to A. W 
ay Ohio, for new and PAAR, 4 aed 
°, {ist RE ATAING AND Bcusyy ING. 
HAND BICYLES 
and Bate ORES taken in EXOMANC 








. Same ded Jog re Tee Oe ae Saad. Can mall eit 
eve nothe ‘00. orders in 
sboutel odare # Terms free J.H. Earle, Pub., Boston 


oon AGENTS WANTED.—Men and Women, 








¢ Joh, Gough's * Platform peqnoes, of Liv- 

2 traths for Head and eart. *—his last and best 

. $100to amonth. Send forcirculars. Ad: 
dress A, b. ATHINGTON @ Co., Hartford, Conn 








SUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE, 


Our Metier Homoeopathic Chocolate is the 
luxury of travelers. A 1 can of chocolate will make 
® great many cups of chocolate, on short notice, by 
adding boiling milk or water. 

Croft & Allen, 
1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
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HE TAKES THE CAKE. 

Clarence—Really, Miss Minnie, eve: in your 
home seems so bright that I would to steal the 
principal agent. 

Miss Minnie—I o1n easily assist you in that line, 

Clarence—Now, really, you overjoy me, 

Miss Minnie—Oh! It’s very simple. Buy a cake 
of Sapolio and you can go home happy. 

‘* She is handsome that handsome does.” 

The girl who uses 


SAPOLIO 


beautifies both the house and herself. 
‘Try a cake of it in your next house-clean- 
ng. No.2. (Copyright, March, 1887.) 








“MES WCREERY & 0, 


invite attention to a very large 
IMPORTATION of BLACK and 
COLORED FAILLE FRAN- 
CAISE SILKS, which they will 
offer at SPECIAL SALE on and 
after Wednesday, the 26th inst. 
Being manufactured from 
PURE SILK, their superiority 
overother makes forRICHNESS 
of appearance and DURABIL- 
ITY will be readily recognized 
on examination. We recom- 
mend them with confidence. 


Broadway and I1th St., 
New York. 


You are 
Cautioned 


against buying Wire Mats ynless our 
name is stamped on the frame. Weak 
imitations are in the market, and un- 
scrupulous persons are infringing our 
patents. "We shall begin vigorous liti- 
gation,and,as the law makes the *aller 
and user equally liable with the mazu- 
facturer, see that you buy the original 
and only Mat possessing every point 
of merit. Double woven fabric. Two 
mats in one. Elastic as a series of 
coil springs, and the only Mat with 
scraping ribs at right angles with 
the direction walk. 


HARTMAN STEEL CO.Limited 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 Congress St., Boston ; 11S Chambers St., 
NEW YORK; 107 Dearborn 8t., Cur1cago, 
- 








ASE your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAKES, 


KNAE 


PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN . 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CG., 


BaLTIMORR, 2 and 24 East Baltimore St. New 
York, 112 Fifth Ave. WasHIN@TON, 817 Market Space. 


F. A. NORTH & CO., Sole Agents, 
1308 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








ry\WO matched stereopticons, gas jets and bags, gen~ 

erating apparatus, dissolver and screen. Al} in 
excellent condition. Price, §75,; cost $225. Address 
the Rey. G. H. TiLToN, Rehoboth, Mass. 





VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


The ordinary glycerines of commerce are pro- 
duced from ANIMAL FATS, such as lard, 
tallow, and often grease, which jie 
objectionable. The knowledge of thigipffe 
fact prevents many persons from enjoy 
benefits of glycerine. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE 
GLYCERINE is produced. from SWEET 
VEGETABLE OIL, and is of such extreme 
purity as will satisfy, the most fastidious. 

It is bland to the taste, soothing to the mu- 
cous membrane, and healing to irritated sur- 
faces of whatever kind. 

VEGETABLE GLYCERINE, whether for 
internal or external use, should be diluted with 
an equal bulk of water. It is put up in glass 
stopper toilet bottles, at 75c. and $1.25. 


If your druggist does not keep our VEGETABLE 
GLYCERINE, we will deliver it to your address, 
express prepaid, upon receipt of price. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


YOU'LL LIKE IT, WILL YOUSEEIT? 


“Tronclad” means simply this: such a strength of cloth, and not a shred of 
cotton, as makes the price sound singular. 

First, when you learn the price, you’ll fear it’s a low grade of cloth; next, 
when you examine quality, you’ll fear there’s some mistake in the figures pub- 
lished. We've fixed both carefully. They’re dependable. 

The manufacturer made it ail for us last year. We sold as much of it. 
This year he does the same, and improves the quality. We're going to improve 
on the quantity sold. 

- If all who want it send for it, we shall sell more than he can make. It im- 
presses you with its goodness, Our prices are same as last year’s: 

Men’s Suits, $12.00; Men’s Overcoats, $10.00. 

Send for samples. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OoOAE HALL, 


Sixth and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
CAPITAL, $750,000. SURPLUS, $349,307. 


AVINCS!>} 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned: $6,450,681 of Interest 
and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Not a dollar lost. 


To encourage savings, the obligations of this Company are given in amounts of $5 and upwards, with 
§ ¢ interest coupons attache ines obligations can, at any time, be exchange for 6 % First Mortgage Real 
Estate Debenture Bonds of this Company, in amounts of $300 and upwards, securities deposited with, and 
bonds certified by, THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO., of New York. 
This is a great opportunity for persons of small means. 


'@) FOR SALE <t our NEW YORK 

ENTURE BONDS .... osesice 

DEB AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 
For pamphlet with full information, and 450 testimonials, address 


J. B. WATKINS L. M.’CO.,' Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


Of SUARANTEED. apap, wrt secunTr==9. 7 
FIRST MORTGAGES “B14. TO INVEST? Write to 
vron IMPROVED WE HAVE invESTO JOHN D.KNOX&CO 
tm Banker. 
FARMS & CITY PROPERTY CM OTHOMU OLE) ond Loan agents, TOPEKA, KANSAS 
IN K A NSAS ’ OL R er And their Investor's Guide free and read 
Always to be had of us at 6 and 7 per cent. 4D LA ‘2 Laer ose stpertence tte 
Interest semi-annually. Collected ‘AoyT 
cost. 
fA Price @10 inelde, aad @18 for corner lous 
s BSE iy a five acre tract for an oran grove or truck 


of 
Branch. Omice— Room 2 
and remitted free of N 
eo 
1 
\. in insta ta of 810 
<= Pyrns Poll. otel, Sent ona. oie 


o, 36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
ands number of private resi- 
rolling 


KEVI W,, CLAY cou 







(CopyricurTep.) 
Our Guarantee Seal is 
on every package, and 
this guarantee covers 
not only the purity of 
the Glycerine, but also 
its Vegetable origin. 












































THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and: Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
AMERICAN 

FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 
— PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 
This Label Is on the Best Ribbon Made. | Capital $500,000 eon raia. 322 Chestnut Street 

pr nn ne a OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
LORIDA. Escape sickness and cold. Three 
KEYSTONE WATCHES BFsi F tourist hotels, college, refined Northern society. 


r Jeweler for them. High,hbealthful pine land, Noswamps. Oran roves, 
wn estnut St. Philadelphia,Pa,. ' houses, and lands forsale. DeLand, Box an Fs 























$20,000 FIRST MORTGAGE 
FOR SALE. 


We have a First Mortgage Loan of $20,000 
upon the following property, to 3 

A business block in Hutchi , Reno 
County, Kansas. Located upon lots 1, 3, 
and 5 First Avenue E. Dimensions 99 x 103 
feet, three stories high. Four store rooms 
on the first floor, and seventy office rooms 
aboye. Cost when complete $30,000. Fur- 
nisHed with electric light and water 
throughout. Front of pressed brick and 
plate glass. Balance of stone and brick. 

The three lots are worth $20,000. Insur- 
ance as Collateral, $20,000. Interest 7 per 
cent, Semi-annual. Principal payable in 
five annual payments of $4,000 each. Date 
October Ist, 1887. 

We will sell you thisloan at par. If you 
want it subject to correctness of this state- 
ment and previous sale, wire us at our ex- 
pense, and we will hold same till we can 
have a letter from you. © 

We have many other desirable loans of 
smaller amounts for sale. 

JOHN D. KNOX & CO., 

Investment Bankers and Loan Agents, 

Topeka, Kansas, 





KANSAS CITY. 
Shares $100 each 


CNICKERBOCKER HEIGHTS SYNDICATE 


An absolutely safe investment which will return over 
33% profit in less than one year. 

e have just secured a tract of the finest grouse in 
the city limits of Kansas City, in the midst of the 
fashionable residence section, at a great bargain, and 
are organizing a syndicate to handle it. We will plat 
and sell off in lots. The property can easily be sold 
in parcels to make a net profit of 33 per cent on ever 
dollar invested in the syndicate. Shares, $100. 
each, The certificate is full paid, non-assessable, and 
is transferable. It draws 8% interest from date of is- 
sue, and also entitles the holder to receive such pro- 
portion of % of the net profits as the amount of the 
certificate shall bear to the entire sum in the syndi- 
date. We retain the remaining 34 as compensation 
for our services. Secure shares at once by remitting 
New York draft for amount of shares wanted. They 
are selling rapidly. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 


522 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
REFERENCES: 
The Bradstreet Commercial Agency. 
R. G. Dun & Co.’s nes ba 
Banks and merchants of Kansas City. 


THE WESTERN 


-FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital (fully paid), $260,000. Assets, $792,626.78 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS @ 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgage Loans, as hereto- 
fore, drawing 7 Per Cent Cuaranteed. Also 
and 15 year 6 Per Cent Cold Debentures. 


first. mortg: for $105,000 (on land worth two and 
one-half to ive times the amount of the mortgage) 
held | trast by -_ — a ont toes a4 
any oO! . ¥.; and also by our paid _u Sapital a’ 
oests, of over THREE QUARTERS of a MILLION DOLLARS. 
Twelve years experience. More than 2,000 investors can 
testify to the promptness, safety and satisfaction of 
their’ investments. New York Offee, 187 Broadway, 
2. C. Hine & Son, Agts. Albany, N.Y. Office, Tweddle Building, 
B. Y. B. Bull & Co., Agts. ton Office, 34 School Street 
. D. Brooks, Send for Pamphlets, Forms and Full 
Information. Hl, PERKINS, Secretary, LAWRENCE, KAN. 
Philadelphia Office: 102 South Fourth St, 
FRANK SKINNER, Agent. 


ee 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg, Iowa, with a paid-up capital ef $600,- 
006, surplus $75,000, offers first Mortgage Loans 
drawing seven per cent. Also6 per cent 1-year Deben- 
ture Bonds, secured by 105 per cent of first Mortgage 
Loans held in trust by the Mereantile Trust Com- 
pany, N. ¥. 5 per cent certificates of deposit for 
periods under one year. Write for full information and 
references to the Company at 150 Nassau St,, New 
York. A. L. ORMSBY, Vice-President. 

Geo. H. Stuart, Jr.,) 466 Walnut Street, Agents 

W. Tobey. for Philadelphia. 


The KANSAS TRUST and BANKING Co. 


OF ATCHISON, KANSAS, 
President, Senator JOHN J. ING ALLS. 
Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds, semi-annual interest 
coupons payable at the Chatham National Bank, 
New York. No loans made in the extreme West. 

Send for particulars to 
Eastern Office, 187 Broadway, New York. 


R. M. MANLEY, General Manager. 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For example of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 


AFETY FIRST-— is the motto of the UNION 
SECURITY CO., Emporia, Kansas. 
Bndorsed by the highest officials of that state. Guar- 
anteed debentures and real estate first mortgages. 
Send address. 


B ANKIN in all branches. Interest on time 
deposits. - ee ye eee 
railroad, and other investments. 5S. KEAN & 


























CO., 100 Washington St., Chicago. New York office, 
United Bank Building. ‘ 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a 
the publisher ibers any money 


will refund.to subscr that they ldse thereby, 


party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


TS 





